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THE PHILOSOPHY OF ART.* 
By GrorGe S. Morris. 


Philosophie der Kunst ist nothwendiges Ziel des Philosophen, der in 
dieser das innere Wesen seiner Wissenschaft, wie in einem magischen 
und symbolischen Spiegel schaut.—SCHELLING. 


Philosophy is the demonstration of the ideal as the living truth 
of real things, as underlying, determining, constituting what is 
figuratively but vaguely termed their blind necessity, as furnish- 
ing the origin of their true existence, and the end toward which 
‘they tend. 

St. Paul says that we live, move, and have our being in God. 
Philosophy holds no ground antagonistic to that of the Apostle, 
but rather in strict accordance with it, when it teaches that exist- 
ence is bathed throughout in the atmosphere of thought and of 
that which thought, or some other form of the ideal activity of 
conscious beings, alone apprehends. 

The grand old pvet-philosopher, Parmenides, sang, before the 
classical epoch in the history of Greek philosophy, “Being and 
Thought are one.” This seems a paradox to the undisciplined or 
unreflecting mind, and yet, but for the truth which lies at the bot- 
tom of it, human science would not exist. Not to insist, with the 


* A University lecture, before a class otf undergraduates reading Taine’s Pht- 
losophre de en Italie. 
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, literal idealists, like Berkeley, on the fact that what we call reality 
is, in the first instance, only a form of human consciousness,* 
(whence the Berkeleyan conclusion that the belief in external real- 

ip ity is illusory), yet it is evident, from the ordinary point of view, 
What our knowledge exists and is extended only because so-called 
real things admit of being brought under the forms of rational 
pet fn The knowing, feeling, willing agent in us is the 


purest form of ideal existence directly known to us. It is this 
inner, truest reality of our natures which goes on extending the 
realm of knowledge, and in increasing measure bringing what is 
called matter under the control, and into the forms of mind. Now 
this it could not do, if mind and matter were wholly distinct and 
incommensurable entities. <A circle could not knowa square. The 
only way in which it could be imagined to “know” it, would be for 
the circle to coincide with the square—and this is eternally impos- 
sible. The circle and the square are utterly different from each 
other; there is nothing in which the one could be brought within 
the comprehension of the other. Not so in the case of man and 
the universe which he cognizes. Man is an ideal, knowing agent ; 
the universe is knowable. There is something akin between them. 
Music has been called “speech without words.” But not only 
| wwusic, the world itself, which Schopenhauer terms embodied music 
and in which the Pythagoreans long before discovered a universal, 
spheral harmony, is speech without words, i. e., it addresses though 
inaudibly, the reason of man, it is the expression of reason, of 
thought. The very being of the universe and of its parts presents 
itself to man under forms which are cognate with the forms of his ide- 
al activity. It appears as the expression of number, in its manifold 
modifications and relations, of geometrical forms and proportions, 
of harmony and symmetry. It exhibits the constant and unvary- 
ing sequence of cause and effect, which is but the requirement and 
expression of ideal or rational necessity. In short, it is in all its 
parts the exhibition of law, which naught but intelligence (i. e., the 


* And here let me ask you not to suppose this to be the dictum of mere abstract 
theorists. So reputable a scientist as Huxley says: ‘‘*Matter’ and ‘Force’ are, 
so far as we can know, mere names for certain forms of consciousness.” (Lay 
Sermons and Addresses, p. 340, Am. Ed.) So Helmholtz, who terms matter and 
force abstractions: Du Bois Reymond, and others. I mention these testimo- 
nies, in order that you may see that the dictum in question is not peculiar to 
mere so-called speculative dreamers, but is held by men who have lived and 
worked in the purest atmosphere of physical science, and have made great con- 
tributions to our positive knowledge of such science. 
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ideal) can apprehend, and which can originate in nothing but intel- 
ligence. 
To return to the figure employed a moment ago. As words, 

verbal forms, are nothing, except as factors of speech, i. e., as 

symbols of thought or emotion, so the forms of the universe and 
its contents, which “ speak ” to us, are nothing apart from the ideas 
they express. And Plato is vient in affirming that all these ideas 
are summed up in the one grand idea around which they revolve, . 
the idea of the Good, to which may be added, as inseparable from 

the Good, though in rank subordinate to it, the Beautiful, which 

is its refulgence. We say, commonly, that what is irrational is 

absurd, and what is absurd cannot be. Hence Hegel’s saying, that 
“ whatever is real, is rational, and whatever is rational, is real.’” 

The rational or ideal aspect of things is essential to their being, 
_and the real (though sometimes unconscious and often unadmitted) 

aim and substance of all philosophy and of all science is to show 

that this is the constitutive aspect of things, the aspect which is 
‘fundamental, that in view of which all things truly are, and are 

what they are. The world were at best a chaos, i.e., nothing in 

particular, were it not the expression, the embodiment of complex 

(and, we may add in passing, organically interrelated, hence har- 

monious and beautiful) ideas, (etymologically, “ forms,” eid7, that 

which in thought is called an “idea,” is in the concrete universe 

“ form”), 
Such then is the philosophical view of the world; and such too, | 
is the common view, when reduced to definite form. For the phi- 
losophical view is not one artificially constructed. It is but the 
result of reflection upon what alladmit. It is but the reduction of 
that which is contained in the general consciousness of mankind, 
to scientific expression. The leading characteristics of this view 
are the two beliefs (1) in the universal presence of the element of 
spontaneity as lying at the basis of all things (this manifests 
itself in man as, among other things, freedom of the e will), and 
(2) in the tendency of the world to become w hat it ought—in other 
words, the perception of the fact that the forms, the ideal natures 
of things are their true being, ever imperfectly realized, owing to 
the limitations which surround them, but ever progressing towards 
greater and absolute perfection, towards that which Plato terms 
the “Good.” Even those who are unable to see in the ideal, i. e., 
in spirit, or intelligent mind and goodness, as existing primally and 
supremely in God, derivatively in man and all things, the rea 
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truth and the true reality and principle of things, bear involuntary 
witness to the fact that the conclusion above enunciated is the one 
which human reason, when it philosophizes, instinctively and nec- 
essarily seeks. Thus, while denying the existence of free, inde- 
pendent spirit in man or in the universe, they speak (and I use here 
the very words of noted materialists and atheists) of ‘ Necessity, 
or the enchainment of causes in the world” as “ Reason herself” 
(Strauss) they imagine an “Instinct of Necessity,” an “uncon- 
scious creative impulse” in nature (Buechner) through whose ope 
ration the world and its phenomena are to be explained. In other 
words, an intelligence which is not intelligent, an impulse which 
knows not what it does, and which is far less easy to comprehend 
(being in fact incomprehensible) than a freely and consciously act- 
ing force, is assumed to account for a world in which the ideal ele- 
mente, as mind, beauty, are the crowning ones. 


uch contradictory hypotheses as _ these, I say, bear indirect 
witness to the fact that philosophy must seek the ideal in nature, 
and find in it the truth of things. And so too the flutterings and 
strivings of artists, who reject the idealistic view, and accept the 
‘mechanical or materialistic one, tend to illustrate the same conclu- 
sion. The artist’s business, as I shall hope to make you see, is, 
if anything, to express the ideal in some concrete, even though 
imperfect form. What sort of success then must that artist expect, 
who avows his disbelief in the reality and supremacy of the ideal? 
And yet the profession of disbelief can not destroy the fact of the 
kinship of-all men and all things in the ideal, and so the sveptical - 
poet , still bears involuntary witness, by the very language he is 
forced to use, by his regrets, by all his intellectual behavior, to the 
fact that his native element is in the world of ideal, spiritual forces, 
which he denies. His spirit comports itself like the bird which 
has lost its nest and seeks in vain to find it. Thus I read in a 
“Paris Letter,” in a recent number of the London Academy [April 
24, 1875, pp. 425, 426], of a new volume of poems by Sully Prud- 
homme, who, it is said, has “ earned his right to be ranked in the 
first order of contemporaneous poets”—a volume entitled “ Les 
Vaines Tendresses.” The author, we are told, is “not a mystic, 
but a philosopher trained in the school of Lucretius,” i. e., of mate- 
tialism. “ His poems,” the writer continues, “are all based on the 
same idea, namely, the want of harmony existing between man’s 
aspirations and the weakness, the powerlessness, the narrow limits 
to which nature condemns him,” forgetting, I would add, the grand 
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truth so sententiously expressed by Emerson, that “limitation is 
power that shall be,” that “calamities, oppositions, and weights, 
are wings and means.” This poet, in other words, denies all that 
which connects man with a world of realities that are not seen 
without the aid of the inner eye of reason and intuition, and can 
sing only in accents of regret and despair of the futility of man’s 
higher aspirations, the falseness of his noblest instincts. Each 
verse of the poem cited by the correspondent as an illustration of 
the manner of this poet, begins with “A quoi bon?” “Of what 
use?” and among the subjects of which the question is asked are 
“ plodding science” and human love. The poet is “alike unable 
either to believe or to refuse to believe in” the “reality” of “ the 
infinite and the eternal.” Poems written in such a frame of mind 
have the beauty—though it be in this case only a beauty of sad- 
ness—which is inseparable from all genuine spiritual emotion, a 
beauty which gives the lie to the author’s scepticism; but they 
have not the beauty which inspires, which exalts, which inflames 
with the fire of ideal faith and knowledge, which transplants the 
soul into a sphere where it feels that it has found its true home, 
and is in the near presence of the Origin and End of all being. 


Yet they are a powerful evidence of that which the soul, not seeing _ 


or believing, must nevertheless regret with infinite and inconsola- 
ble sorrow. 


I repeat the statement with which I began: Philosophy is the | 


demonstration of the ideal as the truth and substance, the source 
and end, of real things. True, it is not a complete demonstration: 
that is to say, it has not reached that point where nothing can be 
added to it. It is not shut up in any one system. It is a great 
induction, running through all systems, and to which not only all 
great thinkers but the very progress of civilization itself contrib- 
ute. Itis not excepted, in a sense, from the law so pregnantly 
expressed by Lessing in the words: ‘In den idealen Gebieten 
muss man immer mehr suchen.” (“In ideal things man must always 
remain simply a seeker”). True itis that when the philosophical 
instinct (which is essentially universal) awakens in a youth, and 
he sets about the inquiry as to what is the truth of things, what 
conception he shall and should hold as to their nature, their mean- 
ing, their whence, what, and whither, it is only as the result of a 
thorough search, often involving painful endeavor, and repeated 
repulses, that he reaches peaceful ground, whence he may at least 
espy, even though he may but imperfectly possess, the fair land 
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of truth. And the same experience is repeated in the history of 
thought at lai ge. 

Now, I hold that what philosophy in its best acceptation thus 
seeks to demonstrate, art seeks to embody in concrete form. The 
philosopher thinks the true substance, the ideal—the artist feels, 

‘and loves, and is moved by it. The former would exhibit it in 
reasoned form, the latter in sensible types and symbols. My desire 
is that you should feel the necessary connection between the true 
theory and nature of art and such an idea of philosophy or view 
of the world and its contents as I have now presented to you, in 
distinction from all opposed philosophies, which assume that there 
is such a thing as independent brute matter and blind law, and that 
free intelligence and spirit are buf a product and function of the 
former. ; 

As matter of fact, we find but slight, if any, contributions to the 

* higher comprehension of art in the history of materialistic and 
sceptical thought. Lucretius, the Roman poet and disciple of the 
Epicurean and atomic philosophy, a pure materialist and atheist, 
adopting the Epicurean theory of art as mere imitation—imitation 
in the most material sense—proposes (in his De Rerum Natura) to 
explain the difference between instrumental and vocal music as 
arising from the difference of the material sounds which they imi- 
tate. While the latter has arisen from the imitation of the song 
of birds, the former arose, according to Lucretius, from the attempt 
to reproduce the noises of inorganic nature, as of storms, the rush- 
ing of water, and the like (Schasler Gesch. d. Aesthetik, p. 210). 
Such “ philosophizing ” as this is childish. In the eighteenth cen- 
tury Diderot the French Encyclopedist, pantheist, and sceptic, 
again insisted on art as being imitation of nature, in opposition to 
the ideal. But he was unable to carry out the theory without sur- 
reptitiously, perhaps unconsciously, substituting for the conception 
of the natural—i. e., things as they really are in nature—the con- 
ception of natural truth, the truth of nature, or things as they 
ought to be, perfect in their kind, which in reality they never are. 
Thus the theory ends with a virtual admission of that which it set 
out to deny, namely, of the ideal as the true object of art. Diderot 
finds that art, like nature, has its inspiring effects, that these are 
inexplicable except on the hypothesis of a purely subjective, hence 
ideal, and invariable standard of taste, and asks whence, if you 
Aeny this hypothesis, “come those delicious emotions which arise 
in the soul with such suddenness and power, whence those tears of 
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joy, of pain, of admiration at the sight of some sublime natural 
spectacle or of some magnanimous action?” “Away thou soph- 
ist!” he says, “thou shalt never persuade my heart that it has no 
right to be thrilled, nor my bowels that they do wrong to be moved 
with emotion” — in opposition to what materialism, consistently 
applied to the theory of art, would allow. (Schasler, loc. cit., 324, 
325). So that, after all, according to Diderot, it is in virtue of the 
relation (and, I may add, the relationship or kinship) of natural 
and artistic forms to ideal quantities (thoughts, emotions), that the 
former have their artistic quality. We shall come to an allied 
resultif, now, we consider positively the nature of art, both by and 
in itself, and in the light of that ideal philosophy above set forth, 
which we have reason to regard as the true philosophy of things. 
- Artis a working, an activity. It isa working with materials. 
These may be wood and stone, marble, the drawing-board, canvas, 
tones, words. In short, anything, with or upon which man exer- 
cises an external activity, may be artistically treated. But both 
the stone-cutter and the architect work in stone, and yet both are 
not artists. The like may be said of him who paints a madonna 
and him who paints a fence, of the man who howls and the one 
who sings, of the expounder of a science and of the poet. The 
: artist is then one who works in a particular way, with his materials, 
and for a particular end. 

~ Art manipulates its materials with a view to please or to move; 
it addresses the emotions. It does this, in the first place, by the 
use of forms, lines, colors which please or charm the eye, and of 
rhythmic forms and intonations, and sequences or combinations of 
tones, which similarly affect the ear. This is its immediate, sensu- 
ous efiect, but not its only one. Eating and drinking produce an 
even greater degree of vivid, sensual gratification, yet they are not 
fine arts. We may, it is true, eat and drink and do all things to 
the glory of God, in addition to the satisfaction of our sense-desires 
and our bodily needs. And so the artist not only may, but neces- 
sarily does, minister to something more than a passing titillation of 
the senses through which his work is apprehended. Were this not 
so, the foreigner residing in Italy who told me that he cared less 
for any opera than for such immediate sensual gratification as the 
country afforded, would have been right. As it is, we all instinct- 
ively recognize that that man acknowledged himself more beast 
than man. 


The pleasure which true art produces is disinterested. It is 
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not connected with any thought of gain or advantage to our- 
selves individually, whether in our pockets or as increasing the 
sum of our exclusively personal happiness. We are the rather 
lifted out of ourselves into the element where petty, personal, self- 
ish distinctions cease. We recognize the influence exerted as en- 
nobling, spiritualizing, and belonging of right to all men, and far 
from desiring to withhold it from any, we would, in the spirit 
of that charity which is identical with love, communicate it to all. 

Again, the artist’s work is free. The workman who hews stone 
or marble, or follows the painter’s trade for his living, is subject to 
the law of his employers. The expounder of mathematical science 
uses language merely as a means to an end, as a sort of mechanical 
instrument of communication. The sculptor, the painter, and the 
poet, on the other hand, are free from any such bondage as this. 
Their action is, rather, spontaneous, and if subject to law, the law 
is given from within, and not from without. The artist, as the 
Germans significantly say, does not work, he plays. His play is 
the play of fancy—not of caprice, of personal whim, but of fancy, 
as the creative handmaid of mind, of the ideal, of God. 

For, to complete the present enumeration of the characteristic 
qualities of art and of the artist, the artist is a maker, an inventor, 
in a secondary sense, a creator. Art is poetic (in the phraseology 
of Aristotle). The poet, or maker, is not simply he who makes or ~ 


~ ereates with words, but he who dees this with any material what- 


soever. The germ or foundation of art, as an empirical, historical 
development, lies unquestionably in the instinct of imitation, which 
is observable in almost all the plays of children. But this is not 
all. The photographer, in so far as he merely produces by chem- 
ical processes a correct likeness of his subjects, is no artist. The 
sculptor, who faithfully reproduces the bust of a living original, 
including all the wrinkles which care has worn on the brow, and 
all the accidental pimples, or even uglinesses, is no artist. Art not 
simply imitates nature, it idealizes. That is, it represents the 
natural object, not as it actually is, with its inevitable blemishes 
and defects, but as it ought to be, as it would be if the idea of it 
were perfectly realized. Or, it takes, in painting, or in scenes bor- 
towed by poetry from common life, (as well as in other arts) definite 
types or aspects, and makes them the medium for the suggestive 
representation of ideal perfections. It is thus creative, inasmuch 
as it represents, at least symbolically, what does not exist in natu- 
ral, physical reality. But itis not absolutely creative, in so far as 
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its inspiration, its ideal, is derived from a world of ideal forms, 
eternally existent in the mind of the Eternal One, though only 
caught by the favored few among mortals. 

But I am anticipating my conclusion. Is it not evident, I ask, 
that there is more in art than in the forms and sounds of nature 
which the physical eye and ear perceive ? 

Take for example, music, the purest of the arts. The splendid 
harmonies of Beethoven, which inspire the listener with a whole 
world of new and thoughtful and most profound emotion, have but 
the faintest parallel in the sweetest melodies of birds. So in true 
poetry we are transplanted into scenes and familiarized with forms 
of thought, feeling, and action, which are not what actual life 
shows us, but such as we are sure actual life may become and 
tends to become. So in true sculpture and painting, the aim of 
which is not the mere reproduction of something seen, but the rep- 
resentation of something which we should like to see, which is 
akin to our natures, towards which our truest being strives. The 
Apollo Belvedere does not interest us as the likeness of any one 
who probably ever existed, but as expressing a phase of noble 
humanity, a germ of divinity. The Sistine Madonna does not please 
us a8 being a fair representation of the way the Virgin Mary may 
have looked, not as a noble natural form, but as portraying the 
possessor or parent of divine qualities. 

By virtue of what, then, under the guida nee of what faculty or 
power, does the artist work? Psychologists call it imagination, © 
fancy, and ascribe to it, on the basis of their observation of the. 
way in which it works, a power of original, free combination. 
Others speak of an artistic instinct, which, in so far as it is an 
instinct, must work unconsciously. It is also otherwise, and with 
justice, termed genius. Whatever it may be called, it must now 
be obvious that it addresses the mental and emotional faculties of 
man, i. e. those, in virtue of which he is an ideal being: that, in so 
far as its products differ from the products of nature, the difference 
must be ideally apprehended and weighed. 

The ideal philosophy above set forth, the philosophy which sees 
in matter nothing but the growing life of spirit, in the concretely 
real, nothing but the expression of the ideal_as that which alone is 
truly real; which sees, in short, in the whole universe nothing but 
the creation, hence the expression of the mind, of a spiritual being, 
i. e. of a God of wisdom, and goodness, and love, this philosophy 
can alone account for art and the artist. If this philosophy be 
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true, the root of the nature not only of man, but of all things, is 
in ideal, spiritual being. Such being is conscious, intelligent, 
intrinsically and necessarily good, and loving. The original foun- 
tain of such being, the fundamental and central personality to 
which its universal consciousness belongs, is called by us God. 

And here I may remark, parenthetically, that it is not only those 
who admit the existence of a personal God who adopt a theory of 
art like the one here advocated. The whole army of modern pan- 
theists admit more or less explicitly the spiritual or ideal nature 
and substance of all things, yet deny that the source of this nature 
is a personal, self-conscious being. The nature and being of things, 
they say, is God, but God first becomes conscious in man. Others, 
perceiving the absurdity of employing the word God to denote an 
existence of which personality is denied, and yet convinced of the 
truth of idealism as a theory of the nature of things, use instead 
the expressions “ the idea,” “ will,” “the unconscious,” as names 
for the ideal and true essence and source of things. These men 
are, in my view, inconsistent, in not admitting the existence of a 
personal God, as the fountain and first substance of all reality. 
To assume the independent existence of an unconscious idea, will, 
or other spiritual element, seems like admitting a contradiction in 
terms. But notwithstanding all this, it is evident that those who 
hold such a view of the ideal nature of things, can and must hold 
a theory of art similar to that held by Christian idealism. And 
this also they do. 

To resume: In the assumed universal consciousness are all true 
and perfect ideas which the one Spirit to whom they belong: is - 
seeking to realize, and does approximately and progressively real- 
ize, in this world. Indeed, the world is, in its truth, as before inti- 
mated, nothing but a complex of ideas, organically united under or 
within one controlling idea, or rather a complex of spiritual forces 
of which these ideas may be said to be the light and life, all seek- 
ing or tending to find their appropriate embodiment in concrete 
form. Of course these forces are always to be considered as hav- 
ing their origin in God, the Absolute Spirit. The life of God must 
be considered as the element in which they have their own true 
being, and whatever spontaneity they possess must be regarded as 
subordinate to the will and control of God. 

Now, man is such aspiritual force, possessing a more or less com- 
plete consciousness of itself and of its parentage and kinship. 
His daily, transient consciousness excludes largely, in some cases 
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almost entirely, from his attention the life of the ideal principle, 
which is his true and best life, the life which ought to be. Hence 
the assumption of idealistic psychologists—an assumption amply 
illustrated in the world’s best literature and verified by reason and 
observation—of what may be called a double life of the soul, the 
one, the lower, involved in all the changing and ephemeral variety 
of sensible impressions, the other and higher, the life of the soul 
-in the pure and immutable element of the eternally true and 
good. And just as the whole world, in the language of the apos- 
tle, “ travaileth and groaneth” in the slowly accomplished endeavor 
to bring to the birth—i. e. to adequate realization—the complete 
idea which underlies it, which is its true being, which is what it 
ought to be, so the higher life of the soul seeks to gain the mastery 
over the lower, to raise it as nearly as may be to its own level, to 
bring it under its own direction, and not only thus to shape the 
thoughts and life according to its own high standard, but also to 
bring all which it handles into conformity with the ideally perfect, 
in which it has its true life. True art I hold to be the work of this 
higher Psyche. 
[ If this opinion be true, we can understand the distinction between 
the genius which constitutes the real artist, and talent, which makes 
its possessor only a skilful workman. We can understand also 
how the fancy of the former, which is popularly said to know no 
law, and which is yet so unerring in its results, is simply under the 
guidance of a higher law, the law of the true ideal, to which the 
natural or lower man rises only with difficulty. Says Schopen; 
hauer, in effeet: “ Talent is like a rifleman, who hits the most distan 
mark that is visible to ordinary eyes; Genius is like a riflema 
who hits a mark which is only visible to himself.” Genius, the trud| 
artist, that is to say, works under the guidance of the higher life 
of the soul, in its true ideal element; talent works according to the 
laws of the lower every day consciousness. We now see how an 
“artistic instinct” can be spoken of, and how not only, as Schiller 
says, in the poetic artist, but in the artist of whatever kind, there 
is a union of the (so-called) unconscious (say, rather, the supra- 
conscious) and the reflective. The“ unconscious” element, namely, 
is the true ideal life emerging and taking the life and the ways of 
ordinary reflection under its control.* 


* Reflective science does not discover the laws of genius until after genius, 
proceeding without any formal or scientific consciousness of them, has already 
illustrated them in its works. 
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Upon this theory, too, we see how the genuine artistic product 
may be, as it generally is, called a “revelation.” It brings to light 
something entirely new, for which our experience gives us no 
standard of judgment, and which nevertheless we as if instinct- 
ively recognize as true. How often do the greatest strokes of 
genius in all the arts impress us as being the simplest and most 
natural things in the world! Yet we know that we could not by 
our ordinary powers have accomplished them. It is that our inner 
selves are at home, however unconsciously to us, in an ideal realm 
of perfect being, and that when its light is brought down to us 
and embodied before us, we cannot but feel at home in it. Wecan 
understand now the intense and exalting emotion produced upon 
us by the noblest art. We are elevated by it from the lower to 
the higher, from an atmosphere of confusion and error into one of 
simplicity and truth, from clouds and darkness into serene and 
unchangeable light. We see, too, how the artist may be said to 
be “ possessed” or “inspired.” His true being asserts itself and 
has possession of him, to the exclusion of his lower, degenerate 
self. We see with what significance he is designated by Plato as 
“a light and winged and holy thing,” “moved by power divine,” 
“ divinely released from the ordinary ways of man.” On the basis 
of the philosophy of this paper you may also perceive how the 
artist can copy natural forms to express an ideal substance. For 
as before remarked, in connection with the etymology of the word 
idea, that which in the realm of spirit or thought is idea, is in the 
realm of concrete expression form, and all forms are but servants, 
media for the manifestation of ideas in which alone they have their 
true existence. And we see that if, as is the fact, the artist does 
not literally reproduce nature’s forms, but creates something in a 
measure different, his work, however idealized, will, if it be truly 
artistic work, never seem to us unnatural. We shall the rather, 
as in fact we usually do, term it supremely natural. It presents 
more or less perfectly the true nature of the object represented— 
the true idea of it—what it must concretely become in order to 
attain objectively to its true being. 

Our conclusion then is that the artist, in so far as he is truly 
such, is the representer of true being, in forms which are 
addressed to the senses. His works have an independent value, 
the intrinsic value of truth. They are created for their own sake, 
and not for use, nor, in their truest sense, for pleasure. They 
excite the deepest emotions, but these emotions are not in them- 
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selves the true object or end of art. They are only its necessary 
result and concomitant, arising from the appeal which it makes for 
comprehension to what is highest, truest, most real in ourselves. 
True works of art are inspired from above, and not from below; 
from the more exalted, true life which man leads (whether always 
consciously or unconsciously) in the realm of real spiritual being, 
in alliance with the everlasting forms of true being, in direct rela- 
tion with the Father of all spirits, and not from the lower life and 
consciousness which are forced upon us from our association with 
the finite, imperfect scenes of every day life, and which are there- 
fore not of our making, and hence not truly ours—not a part of 
ourselves. The artist, the man of genius, works spontaneously 
and freely, and yet in accordance with the perfect, simple law of 
the idea. There is in his work that mysterious combination of 
freedom and necessity, which is observable in all the highest tynes 
of moral perfection. The same element in which he lives and 
works, and which lives and works in him, the element which we 
term, in the last and highest analysis, the Spirit of God, operates 
throughout the universe in the history of men and nations, and no 
less in the lower realms of organized and inorganic being, slowly 
and surely working out, under forms of unerring law, the purposes 
of the Idea. This operation, viewed often from a narrower point 
of view, is termed providence. Everywhere there is the sponta- 
neous working of derived force, and the inworking, the inspiration, 
of true being. By this view we are taught, as Goethe puts it: 


“To know our brothers in air, and water, and the silent wood,” 


All nature is akin, and art is but the endeavor of man, that part of 
nature which is most near tv the divine mind, (which mind is the 
truth—but also more than the truth—of nature) to help nature to 
perfection, to complete the incomplete, to substitute the true and 
real for the partly true and imperfectly real. 

I have not time to show you in detail how this result is practi- 
cally verified, by reference to the lives of the great artists of all | 
ages. It will be sufficient if you recall the fact that the masters of 
Grecian art, of medieval Gothic architecture, of Italian art, of 
modern music, were all men of deep piety or of a lofty ideal faith. 
Listen to the words of the giant-soul Michael Angelo, taken from 
one of his translated sonnets. They indicate the source whence he, .« 
at least, sought inspiration : 
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** Heaven-born, the soul a heavenward course must hold. 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 
Ideal form, the universal mould.” 


Listen to the greatest musical composer of all times, a true Pla- 
tonist in spirit, Beethoven, declaring that his art, “music, is a 
higher revelation than all wisdom and all philosophy ;” and to 
another, of kindred spirit with the master, saying that wonderful 
and unfathomable as are its mysteries, yet it “ dwells in the breast 
of man himself, and so fills his inner nature with its generous man- 
ifestations, that his whole sense is turned towards them, and a new, 
transfigured life wrests him, even while he is yet here below, from 
the crushing weight and torment of earthly things.” It is enongh 
for my purpose to ask you to look further for yourselves into the 
biographies of the greatest artists and into the moral and intel- 
lectual history of their times (into which Taine does not enter 
deeply enough), and to see how their own faith coincided in sub- 
stance with the views which I have placed before you. 


It remains for us now only to form our judgment upon Mr. 
Taine’s philosophy of art, in the light of the convictions here 
reached. I would term it rather incomplete, than false. It would 
be erroneous to claim that it is a complete theory of that which it 
would explain, for a reason precisely similar to that which would 
forbid our admitting the entire sufficiency of a philosophy of things 
in general, which should proceed only by what is falsely termed 
the positive method, (as, for the most part, for example, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer’s philosophy does). There are two ways of looking 
at things, viz: from without and from within. By the one method 
we simply record the impressions which phenomena produce on 
the observer, together with the order in which they are seen to 
coexist or to follow éach other. By the other we seek to enterinto 
the nature of things, to comprehend the force which causes them, 
and which constitutes their true being. Both methods have their 
place, and are indispensable instruments of human knowledge. 
Neither of them can long exist without the other. But only the 
latter is truly philosophical. The former provides just sugh 
results as any animal with fair logical powers, with well devel- 
oped faculties of analysis and classification, but without the 
rational insight and emotion of man, would arrive at. By this 
I do not wish to throw any discredit—to attempt this would be 
foolish — upon positive science and the positive method. They 
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are grandly useful, and when their philosophical worth is. 
not unduly estimated, worthy of most grateful praise. I mean 
simply to intimate that they are the servants of man, and 
not his master, and that they are therefore the servants of philos- 
ophy, which is the highest rational function of man, and not its 
master. The positive method, dealing only with phenomena, fur- 
nishes no knowledge of the real nature of things. Its ablest rep- 
resentatives disavow with reason all knowledge of what matter, 
force, and cause are. It retains the words as being conditionally 
necessary to the existence of science. Sometimes it forgets its own, 
limitations, and then proceeding to define, gives to the words in 
question meanings which it is easy to show are absurd. 

Now, Mr. Taine does not belong avowedly to the so-called posi- 
tivist school, but he follows a positive method. And he incautiously 
defines these fundamental terms, just spoken of, proceeds theoret- 
ically on the assumption of the truth of his definitions, and so 
passes over or attempts to pass over on to the ground of philoso- 


phy, carrying with him his positive method (the method of the | 
science of phenomena), which is only adapted to serve the purposes. _ 


of scientific or accurate observation, and not of philosophy, the 
science of principles. Here is his luminous (!) definition of force, 
taken from his comparatively recent and exteusive work on Intelli- 
gence: “Force is simply the property which one event has of 


being followed by another of the same series or of another series.” _ 


The result of this singnlar and absurd definition (and yet not any 
more absurd than were to be expected from a substitution of the 
“nositive” method—as above explained— for the philosophical 


one) is the frank avowal by the author of his disbelief in the exist- 


ence of what is commonly understood by substance and force. 
“Nothing exists,” these are his words, “ but events, their condi- 
tions, and dependencies.” (What these can be, without substance 
or force, I know not. M. Taine treats them, at any rate, from the 
mechanical or positive [phenomenal] point of view only.) Again he 
says, “the notion of fact or event alone corresponds to.real things.” 
M. Taine’s positive analysis here leads him away into the mists of 
an abstract, mechanical phenomenalism. Again, in various works. 
of his he defines_cause.as equivalent to law, that is, observed law 


of succession and co-existence. The shallowness of this I have | 
not time to point out. It will, I trust, be sufficiently obvious to — 
you. Now bear these definitions in mind and consider the follow- | 


ing definition of the masterpiece in art, taken from his “Ideal in. 
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Art:” “The masterpiece is that in which the greatest force 
receives the greatest development.” Substitute for the word force 
in this sentence the definition of it above given, and the same for 
the word cause (which is implied in the word “ development ”’), and 
see what sense you can make of it. Philosophy of art, or of any- 
thing else, written from the stand-point of a principle so contra- 
dictory and meaningless as this, can end only in the absurd. The 
cause, says M. Taine, is the law. The law about art is that it cor- 
responds to its environment. Does the law then account for the 
correspondence ? Does it really cause it? No, it simply states 
what is the observable order of phenomena. That there is such 
correspondence is what we should expect, from whatever point o1 
view we regard the subject. For the philosopher it follows as the 
simplest matter of course that in a world where all things are 
believed to be akin in the foundation of their being, and where this 

| foundation is believed to be rational, there should be, so far as the 

| limitations of finite existence will permit, the strictest harmony 

|, between the conditions and the product. And if, as we are com- 

pelled to hold, the high and fundamental ideal nature of things, is 
constantly seeking throughout the universe to realize itself more 
adequately, we shall of course look for the brightest manifesta- - 
tions of it where there is the most favorable union of conditions-— 
for there it will meet with least resistance. And so we have, in 
the history of modern times, three great efflorescences of the ideal — 
in art—first in architecture, then in painting, and finally in music 
—each at the time when circumstances and conditions were most 
favorable, i. e., when they offered least resistance to the idea, but. 
each the manifestation under a form of its own of the same ideal 
principle, the same kinship of man with the eternal, the same love 
of the soul for the perfect simplicities, harmonies, splendors of 
the ideal world of true thought. 

I must consider M. Taine’s contributions to the philosophy of art 

as of slight value, as, in fact, false except where, as on pp. 160, 169 
of the Art en Italie, he admits causes and motives* which are in 
contradiction with his general philosophy. But as a contribution ( 
to what may be called the natural history of -m~ his works are of 
exceeding interest and great value. 


* The former spontaneous, the latter ideal. 
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£ EMPIRICISM AND COMMON LOGIC. | 
By JOHN 


The aim of a philosophy being to give a full and self-consistent 
explanation of knowledge, its value may be exactly estimated by 
its freedom from the presuppositions and inconsistencies of ordi- 
nary thinking. The impulse to know necessarily precedes any 
doubt of the attainability of knowledge, or any analysis of the 
grounds on which it rests. The unreflecting observer, whose only 
speculative notions are those that have nourished his mind as un- 
consciously as food and air have helped to build up his hody, can 
only by an effort comprehend that facts, apparently simple and 
self-evident, need for their ultimate justification to be brought to 
the test of philosophical criticism. Least of all has he any tend- 
ency to suspect the truth of those beliefs, that concern the nature 
of the common world of sense, which seems simply to copy itself 
in the passive mirrorof his own consciousness. That there exists, 
apart in itself, and just as he perceives it, a world of realities, that 
was before any mind was there to know it. and would be if every 
mind were annihilated, he does not once begin to doubt. The ele- 
ments of which this really complex conception is the product were 
never consciously distinguished, and are now so completely fused 
together as to seem an indissoluble unity. Hence, when philosophy 
seeks to resolve knowledge into its primal constituents, the precon- 
ceptions of common sense, from which it must needs start, offer a 
stubborn resistance to the successful completion of the task. To 
a failure to overcome this hindrance to a thorough analysis and 
reconstruction of knowledge, the philosophical theory known as 
Empiricism owes its origin. 

The first and crudest form of Empiricism simply formulates what. 
is most obviously in every one’s consciousness, maintaining that 
all real knowledge is of individual things, as manifoldly qualitied 
and self-existent, i. e. as unrelated either to consciousness or to 
each other. These objects are supposed to be passively appre- 
hended by sense, in their integrity and isolation, without any exer- 
cise of thought. A distinction, indeed, is usually made between 
secondary qualities of body, which are only affections of the sen- 
sitive organism, and primary qualities, which have an extra-organic 
existence; but this in no way affects the fundamental position, 
that objects exist as they are known, and are known as they exist. 

x—2 : 
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As things with the full complement of attributes that make up 
their reality, are thus given ready-made to sense, thought is neces- 
sarily conceived as purely formal in its activity. Incapable of 
originating anything, it can only compare one object with another, 
detach resembling qualities and recombine them after a fashion 
of its own. In this way general conceptions are formed, which 
only differ from the real things they are abstracted from in the 
possession of fewer attributes and in the arbitrariness of their 
unity. In the language of Locke, “ general and universal belong 
not to the real existence of things, but are the inventions and 
creatures of the understanding.” Hence an abrupt contrast of 
} sense and thought, things and conceptions. To think is to relate, 
and relation destroys the individuality of objects, putting asun- 
der what nature has joined together. Knowledge, it would seem, 
takes place only when the mind passively reflects the world; it 
is adequate when, undisturbed by the “inventions” of the under- 
standing, it reflects that world fully. It follows that we must 
think in a different way from what we know, and that the under- 
standing can only produce an illusion of knowledge. If the pres- 
ervation of reality depends upon the exclusion of relation, the 
' only thing left for thought to do is to convert reality into fiction. 
This theory commends itself to an ordinary way of thinking, 
and seems to account for knowledge simply and naturally. True 
as it seems, however, it is at once superficial and self-contradic- 
tory. Its validity depends upon the possibility of keeping intact 
the isolation of individual objects, for once bring them into rela- 
tion and they will be infected with the taint of thought. Can 
the antithesis of things and thoughts, implied in such an isola- 
tion, be consistently maintained? If an object, as a complex of 
qualities, is given to sense apart from relation, it must be known 
in a simple and momentary act of consciousness ; for, were a sep- 
arate sensation needed for the knowledge of each of its several 
qualities, a series of relations would be required to combine these 
qualities into a unity, and the opposition of thing and thought 
would be destroyed. On the other hand, what are the properties 
of an object but the sum of its relations to other objects? I can 
only think of a quality as at once the quality of a thing and as 
distinguished from, and therefore related to, other qualities of a 
like kind. “Determination by negation” is the condition of any 
knowledge whatever of a thing as qualified, and what is so deter- 
mined is brought into relation with other things. To think of 
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“gold” as “ yellow,” implies a comparison of the sensation by 
which the quality is known with other sensations of color to which 
it is negatively related, and, more obviously, the quality of duc- 
tility or solubility involves a series of relations to other things. 
The knowledge of each of the qualities that together make up 
the object, implies a relation to other objects as qualified. And 
not only is each of the qualities of a thing determined by its rela- 
tion to the qualities of other things, but all the qualities that 
belong to the same thing are determined, by successive judg- 
‘ments, as related to each other. When one property has been 
judged to belong to a thing, it is conceived as attaching naturally 
to that thing and forming an integral part of it, and thus a fresh 
determination of the partially qualified object becomes possible. 
It is again brought into relation with other objects, and a prop- 
erty, different in kind from that already known, is added. Thus 
I judge that the object called “ gold,” which I already know to 
be “yellow,” is also “soluble in aqua regia.” In. this way, by 
being successively brought into relation with other things, a 
thing multiplies in attributes exactly as knowledge concerning it 
increases. But if so, what becomes of the assumed opposition 
between thought and reality? Either the real existence of the 
individual does not depend upon its being completely qualified, 


latter alternative is to abandon the fundamental position of Em- 
piricism ; and hence, still grasping at the antithesis of nature and 
thought, its advocates try to preserve the reality of knowledge 
by maintaining that, while sensation does not reveal a variously 
qualified object, it makes known a quality in its singleness. For / 
the individual, in other words, is substituted the particular ; for ) 
isolated things, isolated qualities of things. Thought is still 
regarded as inadequate to a knowledge of the real, from its incom- 
petence to apprehend objects in their unrelated simplicity, but its 
domain is vastly enlarged, and its method of procedure reversed. 
Whatever complexity may be shown to attach to knowledge is 
referred to the inventive activity of the understanding; and, as 
complexity can only result from the putting together of simple 
elements, thinking is now regarded as a gradual process of com- 
plication, and not, as formerly, of abstraction, or at least of the 
former as the condition of the latter. Does this revisal of Em- 
piricism successfully avoid the introduction of relativity into the 
knowledge of real existence ? 


or reality is constituted by relations of thought. To accept the ~ 
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A negative answer to this question has already been given by 
implication. The knowledge of a single quality involves rela- 
tions of thought.not less than the knowledge of a multiplicity of 
qualities. By identifying a momentary sensation with the qual- 
ity of a thing which is not momentary but permanent, something 
unaffected by illusion seems to be obtained. This seeming exclu- 
sion of illusion, however, is itself illusive. Just because a sen- 
sation is in itself simple and individual, and therefore free from 
relation, it cannot be identified with the quality of a thing which 
is neither simple nor individual. The latter is a registered result 
of a series of comparisons between like sensations, and therefore 
is overlaid by the invention of the understanding. Only as 
arrested in the moment of its disappearance from consciousness 
by something other than itself, and fixed by relation to other sen- 
sations, whose mere individuality is likewise converted into uni- 
versality, does a sensation become representative of the quality 
of athing. Quality is meaningless except as relative to a sub- 
stance which it qualifies, i. e., to something which remains identical 
with itself through a multiplicity of times. Nothing less than 
this is involved in the distinction of reality and fiction. But as 
2 sensation cannot survive the moment of its origination without 
_ distinguishing itself as existing at one moment from itself as ex- 
i isting at a different moment, and such distinction involves rela- 
_ tion to something that does not pass away. Nor can a sensation 
- be identical with itself, for successive sensations, while they may 
be similar, cannot be the same. Thus the contradiction implicit 
in the opposition of thought and reality once more emerges, and 
again forces upon us the alternative of giving up the knowledge 
of the real, or of admitting the originative activity of thought. 
The attempt to exclude thought from the construction of reality 
has already compelled the Empiricist to attenuate real know- 
ledge to the reception of single qualities in their isolation; and 
now, still refusing to adopt the only way of escape that will at 
once break down the false antithesis of thought and knowledge, 
and at the same time account for real existence, he clings to the 
reality of mere sensation rather than surrender his belief in the 
passivity of the mind. It may be impossible, as it is, to appre- 
hend a, complex of qualities, or even a single quality, in a mo- 
mentary act of consciousness; as it may, and must be admitted 
that there is no external object, independent of consciousness; 
but at least the reality of sensation, which cannot be infected 
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with relations of thought, is indubitable. This is the attitude of 
the Empiricist, as at last brought to bay. The realm of illusion 
has now encroached so far upon the world of reality as to 
threaten completely to submerge it, and the only defence against 
the advancing tide of scepticism is the thin barrier of individual 
sensation. That gone, the only way in which the domain of real 
knowledge can be retained must be by a complete change of 
method. Meantime, what has to be explained is not the know- 
ledge of a real world, existing apart in itself, but the fiction by 
which we come to imagine that there is such a world. 

The two forms of the Empirical hypothesis now considered, 
which are not only diverse but contradictory—the one maintain- 
ing that knowledge begins where, according to the other, it ends 
—are not to be found anywhere stated with that explicitness 


which at once manifests their inherent opposition. But, by strip- 


ping off the disguise of ambiguous language and misleading asso- 
ciations, they may be discerned, lying side by side in contrasting 
juxtaposition, in the pages of Locke, of the Scottish Realists, 
and, generally, of all Empiricists. This, indeed, is inevitable; 
for the dialectic which transforms the uncritical assumption of a 
self-depeudent world into its opposite, is continually repeated in 
the arena of ordinary consciousness itself. The one position to 
which common sense remains true is that the mind is passively 
receptive of reality, and that objects are given in an instantane- 
ous act of consciousness. But while, in the main, what is appre- 
hended seems to be the manifoldly qualified individual, there are 
cases in which qualities are apparently given singly, as when an 
odor or taste is felt for the first time, a sound newly heard, or a 


' sudden change of color perceived. Formulated, the seeming dif- 


ference of complexity in the content of sensation comes forth as 
the two theories of knowledge, whose incompatibility has just 
been shown. Moreover, common sense, in holding, as it certainly 


does in an unconscious way, that the test of reality is the imme- +3 


diateness of sensation, virtually surrenders the test of reality as 
determined by the independence of a material object—the stage 
at which we have now arrived in our criticism of Empiricism. 
This new simplification of Empiricism has been already refuted 
by anticipation. Nothing of the original theory remains except 
the antithesis of sensation as real, and thought as fictitious, but 
even this modest claim to reality cannot be consistently main- 
tained. The workmanship of the mind will manifest itself in the 
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very rudiments of knowledge, and force the admission of the 
constructive activity of thought. Not even the mere individu- 
ality of sensation can substantiate its plea for exemption from 
the inventions of the understanding. An isolated sensation can- 
/not be real, because, as indeterminate, it is mere zero. To be in 
‘consciousness at all, it must be related to other sensations, to 
which it is at once like and unlike. Mere sensation cannot ac- 
count for the appearance of knowledge, not to speak of reality, 
for in itself itis nothing. This objection cannot be met, it can 
only be disguised. The individual sensation must be complicated 
with the constructions of thought, under shelter of ambiguous 
phraseology, in order that its seeming independence of thought 
may be plausibly preserved. This is the cue of Berkeley and 
Hume, as of all their followers. The sleight of hand by which 
the mystification is effected is a dexterous use of such expres- 
sions as “ natural relations,” and “association of ideas,” which 
cover, but do not dispense with, the creative activity of thought. 
It is by surreptitiously investing sensation with relations of 
thought, while seeming to extract them from it in its simplicity, 
that Mr. Mill gives plausibility to his “ psychological theory of 
the belief in an external world.” . He “ postulates” the “laws 
of association,” which, as sensations do associate themselves, is 
tacitly to assume at the outset the manifold relations which only 
thought can constitute. Following Hume, he starts with the 
“law” that “similar phenomena tend to be thought of together,” 
i. e., With association in the way of resemblance. Assuming that. 
“phenomena” here means feelings, as it should in a theory which 
feigns to derive the conception of matter from sensation, as orig- 
inally given or as reproduced, the law must be interpreted to sig- 
nify that those sensations which have a natural affinity for each 
other tend to coalesce and form groups. This clearly implies 
that one sensation compares itself with another, and, observing 
the likeness and unlikeness that subsists between them, attaches 
itself to the other in virtue of their mutual likeness. This, how- 
ever, is not to derive knowledge from simple sensations, but to 
destroy their simplicity by investing them with the faculty of 
comparison, distinction, and identification. If a sensation is 
competent to perform this act of relation, it is competent to per- 
form any act of relation, however complex. Grant that the sen- 
sation “ white” may disting”ish itself from, and relate itself to, 
the sensation “red,” and v: cannot deny that it may equally 
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retain and compare itself successively with any indefinite number 
of sensations, until it has compassed a knowledge of the whole 
universe. In assuming that a sensation carries with it relations 
to other sensations, we assume what is true not of sensation in 
itself, but only of the mind as conscious of sensation. Associa- 
tion by resemblance involves the presence of a permanent factor 
to serve as a bond of connection between fleeting impressions, 
taking them out of their isolation and relating them to each other, 
and such a permanent factor can be found in thought alone. It 
is true that thought does not separately apprehend sensations, 
and afterward compare and relate them. The relation is given 
in the consciousness of each, but not the less is the active pres- 
ence of thought implied; for were there no unifying activity, 
even the meagre amount of relation required for the conscious- 
ness of two sensations in one act would be impossible. To be 
consistent in excluding the constitutive action of thought, even 
the seemingly trifling admission that an individual sensation may 
in itself resemble another sensation cannot be allowed. The ad- 
mission, however, is not trifling; for, once allow that sensation 
may perform any act of relation whatever, and no limit can be 
set to its relating activity. We have but to take association by 
resemblance to cover association in the way of succession and — 
co-existence, and the belief in an external world follows as a 
matter of course. The permanence and self-dependence of things, 
which is what mainly distinguishes them from our subjective 
states, is tacitly assumed when, under the disguise of association 
by resemblance, a self in permanent relation to sensation is 
quickly substituted for sensation in its mere individuality. By 
its power of universalizing the particular, thought, if granted 
sensations to begin with, will rear the whole fabric of knowledge. 
This is the secret of the plausibility of Mr. Mill’s reduction of 
the belief in matter to mere feeling. The laws of association that 
he postulates at the start, implicitly contain the manifold rela- 
tions by which knowledge, as it is to a rational being, is consti- 
tuted. Any one of a group of resembling sensations (in the 
wide meaning of resemblance above mentioned) instantaneously 
suggests all the others that, by frequent repetition, have become 
inseparably assvciated with it; and, uniformity of association 
being inevitably confounded with objective connection, perma- 
nent possibilities of sensation come at length to appear self-iden- 
tical and independent of the sensations from which they. were 
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generated. Now, if for “permanent possibilities of sensation ”’ 
we substitute “permanent relations of thought to sensation,” 
this account of the origin of real knowledge will be fairly accu- 
rate, although to do so is not to correct but completely to change 
the theory. It is, roughly speaking, by a comparison of resem- 
bling sensations, i. e., sensations that are at once like and unlike, 
that that “determination by negation” which is the condition of 
knowledge, is carried on. But thus to compare and distinguish 
is not passively to apprehend impressions, but to substantiate 
them by relations that only thought can constitute. Thus the. 
so-called “laws” of association are seen to be the bringing of 
the particular under categories. The minimum of knowledge is 
the judgment “something is here,” and “something” is implicitly a 
“permanent possibility of sensations,” because, being the reflex 
of a permanent self, it is a completely qualified thing in po- 
tentiality. Unlike a sensation, it does not pass away with the 
moment of its appearance, but remains identical with itself. At 
each fresh stage in the development of thought a more concrete 
category comes into play, and the goal of perfected knowledge is 
the thing in the fullness of its relations. But if this is a true 
account of knowledge, the only thing that can, with absolute 
-truth, be called a “permanent possibility of sensations” is 
thought itself. Things are so named only in the secondary sense 
of deriving their permanence from the unifying action of thought. 
As permanent they are the universalizations of the individual 
through the particular, as thought is the individualization of the 
particular through its own universality. Thus substances lose 
that aspect of hard and rigid isolation which they present to the 
eye of sense, and become instinct with the life of thought. They 
are seen to be constituted by a universe of relations, of which 
self-consciousness is at once the centre and the circumference, 
the beginning and the end, and to manifest the self-development 
of an eternal and immortal spirit. The relative positions of 
thought and nature thus change places. Starting with the famil- 
jar opposition of sense and thought, things and conceptions, we 
have found that, by simply forcing Empiricism to account for 
itself, one portion of the domain of nature after another has to 
be given up, until at last there is none that has not come under 
the sway of thought. When even the individuality of sensation 
has been wrested from the grasp of the Empiricist, his last hold 
upon reality is loosened, and with it the possibility of accounting 
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for even the appearance of knowledge; from all of which we 
learn the lesson that there is no sure halting-place short of an 
absolute idealism that recognizes the rationality of the real and 
the reality of the rational. 

The impotence of Empiricism to account for knowledge, or 
even the illusion of knowledge, having been proved, there can be 
no great difficulty in showing the futility of common logic, as 
an explanation of the powers of thought. Formulating the pre- 
conceptions of common sense, Empiricism gives two mutually 
contradictory theories of knowledge; maintaining, on the one 
hand, that the individual thing, as a complex of attributes, is 
given ready-made to consciousness, and on the other hand that 
the real as presented is the mere individual. From these oppo- 
site views have grown up the two forms of the logic of common 
sense—syllogistic or deductive logic, corresponding to the form, 
and applied or inductive logic, based upon the latter—which are 
really contradictory of each other, with whatever plausibility 
they may be reconciled. 

Syllogistic logic, as its origin necessitates, is nominalism. The 
concrete thing being assumed to be given, as concrete, to start 
with, apart from any activity of thought, the only thing left for 
thought to do is to recombine in an arbitrary manner the attri- 
butes it has stripped off.’ At each stage in the process, thought 
is going farther away from reality, and when it has reached the 
goal of its efforts it has succeeded so well that all determination 
has been removed, and nothing remains but a contentless abstrac- 
tion. This is the theory of generalization upon which the syllo- 
gism is based, and hence reasoning is supposed to be the inverse 
process of gradually adding on the attributes that have been 
taken away, until the concrete object, with which thought is sup- 
posed to begin, is again reached. 

A general conception, according to this account, must be relat- 
ed to reality as its negation. Thus an uncompromising opposi- 
tion is set up between the world of things and the world of 
thought. Conceptions, indeed, are said to coincide with things, 
but only in the sense that their content, being partially identical 
with the attributes of objects—it can never be completely identi- 
cal—is not positively contradictory of them. The only reality, 
therefore, that can be predicated of conceptions, as conceptions, 
is the meaning of the names by which they are expressed. If 
this is a correct account of the powers of thought, it follows that. 
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thinking consists, not in the knowledge of reality, but in gradu- 
ally receding from reality, and that thought will be most perfect 
when knowledge has been reduced to the unthinkable abstraction 
of “ pure being.” This result is simply the logical complement 
of that reduction of knowledge to the mere individuality of sen- 
sation, which is the outcome of Empiricism as a psychological 
theory; for an individual sensation, as indeterminate, is simply 
the abstraction of relation to consciousness, and therefore identi- 
cal with the category of “being.” Nor, again, is it possible to 
add the smallest item to the knowledge we are assumed to start 
with, for to think is to abstract, and thus to take from the store 
of knowledge we already possess, not to increase it. Thought is 
therefore tied down to the analysis of the meaning of names, and 
the explicit declaration of that meaning in propositions or syllo- 
gisms. There is no way of escape from this conclusion, so long 
as real objects are assumed to be given to consciousness without 
any exercise of thought. What is called conceptualism is but 
a less consistent nominalism. To say, as the conceptualists do, 
that conceptions are as real as the things of which they are more 
or less meagre outlines, is as contradictory as to maintain that 
the reflection of an object is real in the same sense as the object 
itself. As the only reality that can be ascribed to an image as 
such is borrowed from what it represents. So the only reality of 
a conception is its relation to things, i. e., the signification of its 
name. At the most, a conception can only be a greater or less 
approximation to reality. It is not pretended that the processes 
of abstraction and generalization in any way affect the real exis- 
tence of objects, and hence thought must be nearest to real 
knowledge when it is least exercised. Even the minimum of ab- 
straction, the elimination of the particular place and time in 
which the individual is presented in perception, must falsify real 
existence to that extent, as the maximum must completely destroy 
it. A general conception is admittedly thinkable only through 
its relations to individuals, which just means that to have real 
knowledge we must go back to the completely qualified object. 
from which we set out; and this is nominalism. 

Refusing, as we must, to accept the conceptualistic correction 
of nominalism, it follows that no general proposition is adequate 
to the expression of reality. In every such proposition the sub- 
ject is a general conception, and therefore the recorded result of 
a greater or less remove from reality. All conceptions being 
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formed by a process of abstraction, their connotation is neces- 
sarily less than that of the concrete thing from which they are 
abstracted; and, as thought can originate nothing of itself, judg- 
ment can only consist in stating explicitly the attributes which. 
are implicit in conception, i. e., in evolving the meaning of a name.. 
Hence all general propositions at least must be merely verbal. A 
judgment is simply the analysis of the meaning of a conception 
already known, and the form of predication an index that such 
an analysis has been made. In a general proposition there is 
less expressed in the predicate than is implied in the subject, it 
being merely affirmed that a given conception contains a certain. 
attribute or attributes among others. Thus, in the proposition 
“ gold is a metal,” it is asserted that of the totality of attributes. 
signified by the name “ gold,” those attributes connoted by the 
term “metal” form a part. A judgment, on this theory, is not 
a way of attaining to real knowledge, but a way of getting away 
from it. It indicates a further advance than conception in that 
process of abstraction which only ends with the disappearance 
of the last vestige of reality. One result of this falsification of 
the process of thought is the impossibility of the science of na- 
ture. No aggregation of singular propositions is competent to 
the expression of a law of nature; for this only a general propo- 
sition will serve, and such a proposition, as it seems, is inade- 
quate to express real knowledge. Do we, then, reach a more sat- 
isfactory result by limiting ourselves fo singular propositions? 
No, for any predication whatever implies an act of abstraction, 
and therefore destroys reality. If, in the proposition, “‘ this rose 
is red,” we suppose the subject to refer to a concrete object exist- 
ing here and now, the predicate expresses the abstraction of the 
attribute “red” from the-complex of attributes given, and there- 
fore converts reality into illusion. The only way, it would ap- 
pear, in which the reality of things may be preserved is not to 
judge of them at all; which just means that, thought being im- 
possible without relation, nothing real can be thought. It is 
hardly necessary to point out that, as the individual cannot be 
judged of without losing its reality, so neither can it be known, 
since knowledge implies judgment. But if so, not even the pre- 
carious footing that science may seem to have in the singular 
proposition can be maintained, since a singular is no more com- 
petent than a general proposition to express anything real. These 
results cannot be avoided by changing our point of view from 
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the connotation te the denotation of terms. This alteration 
simply makes the futility of syllogistic logic as an account of the 
process of knowing, more obvious. If the relation expressed by 
a proposition is that of a part to a whole of extension, the predi- 
cate merely states that of a certain number of individuals indi- 
cated by a class, the fewer number of individuals expressed by 
‘the subject are a part. If the proposition “gold is a metal,” 
means, as is implied in the theory of conversion, that the indi- 
viduals named “ gold” are some of the aggregate of individuals 
called “ metals,” evidently we are simply repeating what we are 
already supposed to know, without advancing a single step. And . 
if we accept the doctrine of “the qualification of the predicate” 
and its consequences, it is not less evident that, as the individu- 

_ als composing the class “ metals,” to which the predicate refers, 
«an only be those which are indicated by the subject, viz: those 
composing the species “ gold,”’ the proposition is but the identical 
one, “ gold is gold,” and an identical proposition is merely verbal. 
This is what is implied in setting up the “law of identity” as 
the supreme canon of affirmative propositions ; for the formula A 
is A, is, like the category of “ being,” the mere abstraction of re- 
lation to consciousness, and only affirms that what is in con- 
sciousness is in consciousness. 

After what has been said as to the relation of conceptions and 
propositions, few words are needed to dispose of the syllogism. 
As the proposition is a more decided departure from reality than 
the conception, so the syllogism carries the process of abstrac- 
tion still further. Having reduced the number of attributes of 
a conception by predication, the syllogism reduces the attributes 
thus obtained by a new predication. Thus, to retain our former 
example, the totality of attributes signified by the name “ gold” 
being limited to those connoted by the term “ metal,” a further 
limitation is effected by predicating “substance” of “ metal,” 
which gives a syllogism in the fourth figure: 

Gold is a metal. 

A metal is a substance. 

Therefore gold is a substance, 
in which the conclusion expresses a more advanced stage of re- 
trogression from reality than either of the premises, being in fact 
simply the subject of the major premise after abstraction has 
been made from all attributes except those connoted by the term 
“‘substance.” There is here no real inference, no advance from 
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the “known to the.unknown,” but a mere change of name in 
conformity with a changed point of view. Hence there is no. 
adequate reason for restricting formal reasoning to three terms. 
and three propositions ; an indefinite number of terms and pro- 
positions may be linked together by simply carrying on the pro- 
cess of abstraction until, by successive acts, we have entirely 
eliminated detemniation. This is the rationale of the “ Sorites,” 
which shows that any number of propositions may be strung 
together by taking the predicate of one proposition as the subject 
of the next. The ordinary syllogism is simply the union of two 
purely verbal propositions, and may be thus stated: a thing 
which, under one aspect, is called by a certain name, may also,. 
under another aspect, be called by another name, and under a 
different aspect by a still different name; as, in the example given. 
above, “ gold,” which is so called from connoting certain attri- 
butes, may also be called, when regarded as having fewer attri- 
butes, by the name “metal,” and, as possessed of still fewer 
attributes, by the name “substance.” Syllogistic logic, when 
thus reduced to its bare formalism, may well be regarded as 
admitting only of “trifling propositions.” A like result is of 
course reached by an examination of the syllogism of extension. 
If the qualified predicates of the premises are really identical 
with their respective subjects, the quantified predicate of the 
conclusion will be identical with its own subject. Thus, stated 
tersely, our former example of the syllogism becomes, 

Gold = the metal named gold — the substance named gold.* 

Syllogistic logic is thus based upon a radical misconception of 
the relation of thought and knowledge. To assume that we 
already know is not to account for knowledge, and this is what 
the restricting of thought to an analysis of the meaning of names 
implies. The actual process of thinking is exactly the reverse 
of what formal logic supposes it to be. The completely qualified 
individual is the goal and not the starting-point of knowledge. 
Thinking is a gradual progress from the abstract to the concrete,. 
and not the reverse, as Empiricism and common logic assume. 
It is true that of the absolutely abstract nothing can be said, as. 
the absolutely concrete is the ideal mark toward which the indi- 
vidual thinker is continually pressing forward, but to which he. 
never completely attains. The beginning of intelligent con- 


* Note.—The validity of formal logic is ably discussed, trom a different 
point of view, by Prof. Vera. Jour. Spec. Phil., Vol. VLI., No. 3, p. 60 ff. 
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‘sciousness is the opposition of an object to self, as expressed in 
‘the formula: “ something is present to me which I did not make 
for myself.’ Nothing less is involvéd in any theory which is to 
account for knowledge at all, and what it implies is that the mere 
individual, as out of relation to thought, is unknowable. From 


this minimum of relation, intelligence advances to new and wider | 
relations, so that the most complete knowledge is also the most . 


complex. Hence the substitution of a true conception of the 
universal for the false conception which identifies it with a class 
mame. The universal is the sum of relations by which a thing is 
determined as real, the absolute universal the totality of rela- 
tions of all things to each other. And, as things owe their rela- 
tions to self-consciousness, from self-consciousness all reality 
proceeds and to it all must return. The conception of logic, as 
the science of thought, is thus thoroughly altered and simplified. 
The false antithesis of nature and thought, experience and rea- 
soning, disappears when it is seen that nature or experience is 
constituted by relations to universal thought or reason. So, too, 
the hard opposition of “matter” and “form,” “concrete” and 
“abstract,” “connotative” and “ non-connotative,” breaks down 
upon a perception of their strict corelativity. Finally, to give 
one other instance, analysis and synthesis, deduction and induc- 
tion, are transcended by a process, which at once differentiates 
cand integrates, individualizes and universalizes. 

And this leads us to consider the logical system that has grown 
out of the second form of Empiricism—the so-called Inductive 
Logic. A more thorough attempt to exclude relations of thought, 
leads the Empiricist, as we have seen, to maintain that know- 
ledge begins with individual sensations, as representatives of 
single qualities of objects, and that thought consists in putting 


together the “simple ideas” thus givento it. Reality is now 


assumed to lie, not in the complex of qualities constituting a 
thing, but in these qualities taken separately. As, however, con- 
sciousness of the quality of a thing implies relation as much as 
consciousness of a number of qualities, Empiricism, striving to 
be consistent in excluding the activity of thought, finally seeks 
to derive knowledge from simple sensations or copies of sensa- 
tion. But as no progress can be made from pure sensation to 
something other than itself, the reality or even the appearance of 
knowledge can be accounted for only by the reintroduction of that 
relation to self-consciousness which is ostensibly excluded ; and 
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hence permanent, identical and mutually related things are qui- 
etly substituted for momentary and isolated sensations, under 
cover of habitual associations. Upon this compromise between 
a pure sensationalism and a thorough idealism the common the- 
ory of induction is founded. Were the Empiricist consistent in 
admitting nothing but feeling as it is to the individual, a science 
of nature, or even the fiction of such a science, would be inex- 
plicable. Hence, while pretending to deny the originative activ- 
ity of thought, he tacitly assumes that objects are independent 
of feeling, and thus brings back the relations he seems to ex- 
elude. As was to be expected from its genesis, the ordinary 
inductive logic is a mixture of truth and error. Unlike syllo- 
gistic logic, it correctly represents knowledge as gradually pro- 
ceeding from the abstract to the concrete, the past to the future, 
the known to the unknown; but of the ultimate grounds upon 
which the validity of this process rests it can give no consistent 
account. That the canons of inductive logic are valid within the 
sphere of physical scieuce, we have no wish to deny; the point 
at issue is whether the method which they formalize is justifi- 
able, upon the assumption that all knowledge originates in feel- 
ing. 

The foundation of induction are those uniformities or laws of 
nature which, on the Empirical “ hypothesis” of their origin, we 
must suppose to be passively apprehended by experience. If 
there were no such laws, no general propositions in regard to 
nature would be possible. These uniformities are mainly reduc- 
ible to the law of causation, which, upon the supposition that 
thought has no constructive power, is explained to be an observed 

uniformity of succession, not between things, but between feel- 
ings. There is no necessary connection of events, although there 
is a fixed order in their succession. Finding that such an order 
obtains in an indefinite number of observed instances, we gener- 
alize our experience, and conclude universally that nature as a 
whole is uni*>"m. Expressed in terms of feeling, this theory 
must be interpreted to mean that certain sensations, from being 
habitually associated in the way of resemblance and of order in 
time and place, become inseparably associated in consciousness, 
and assume the appearance of self-identical objects, permanent 
and independent of consciousness ; and that, certain groups of 
“permanent possibilities” being frequently associated in one defi- 
nite order of succession, a nev form of inseparable association is 
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created, which is naturally and inevitably confounded with a 
necessary connection in the sequence of things. The law of 
causation is thus a uniform, but by no means a necessary con- 
nection of associated feelings. 

The most obvious reflection upon this theory is that it is a 
scepticism in disguise, as its parentage in Hume would lead us 
to expect. It is not, as it pretends to be, an account of the 
origin of real knowledge, but a disproof of the possibility of 
such knowledge. Nature is a “fortuitous concourse” of feelings 
that happen to follow in a fixed order, but which might have 
followed in any other order, or in no order at all. If knowledge 
is to be more than a name, the real world must be something 
that, in virtue ot universal relations to thought, may be known 
by all intelligences ; whereas the net result of this theory is. 
that nothing can be known save the order of feelings as they are 
for the individual consciousness. But how can we call that 
knowledge, which is merely a succession of feelings as they 
happen to suggest each other to the individual? As there is no 
reason why they should not have come in a totally different 
order, any combination of feelings is equally entitled to the name. 
The Empiricist is of course ready with the reply that whether 
observed uniformities of feeling are entitled to be called know- 
ledge, is merely a dispute about words, since to such uniformi- 
ties the law of causation, upon which induction is based, is dem- 
onstrably reducible. Upon the possibility of reconciling this. 
theory of causation with the procedure of the physical sciences, 
we are willing to rest the whole question. 

Such expressions as “uniformity in the succession of phe- 
nomena,” “ fixed order in our sensations,” “a constancy of ante- 
cedence and sequence,” and the like, imply that it is by repeated 
associations of feelings in a definite order of succession that 
belief in the uniformity of nature is generated. Nor are these: 
expressions merely an adaptation to the usages of popular lan- 
guage; they are essential to the plausible characterization of the 
law of causation, upon the denial of necessary connection be- 
tween objects. But if repeated acts of association between 
feelings—we are not told how many—are required to create a 
uniformity among phenomena, it must be impossible to make a 
valid induction from a single instance. And yet one of the 
canons of inductive logic—the canon which admittedly formu- 
lizes the most perfect method of the sciences, the “method of 
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difference ’’—is based upon the principle that one properly con- 
ducted experiment is sufficient to give absolute certainty of a 
law of nature. ‘When a chemist,” says Mr. Mill, “announces 
the existence and properties of a newly discovered substance, if 
we confide in his accuracy, we feel assured that the conclusion he 
has arrived at will hold universally, although the induction be 
founded on but a single instance.” Here is a general law of 
nature, inferred without hesitation from a single instance. No 
words could more flatly contradict the account of causation as 
the product of an “order of succession” gradually generated by 
repeated associations of feelings. According to the one view, 
the belief in a uniformity of natural phenomena should be of 
various degrees of intensity, varying from the faintest possibility 
to absolute certainty ; according to the other, it is as strong on 
the first instance as any number of instances could make it. It 
may be replied that, while frequent acts of association are needed 
to generate the conception of uniformity, that conception, once 
acquired, may be directly applied to any new instance. ‘“ Only 
the scientific man,” it may be said,“ to whom nature is already a 
system of unvarying laws, could apply the ‘method of difference ;’ 
the law of causation is itself an induction, being nothing more 
than a generalized statement of the observed fact that, so far as 
our knowledge has gone, there is no exception to uniformity of 
sequence in events.” Now, that the principle of the uniformity 
of nature is not given to man in the form of a general proposi- 
tion, but gradually discovered, is of course a mere truism. The 
question is, whether a regular succession of feelings, as they are 
_ to the individual, is sufficient tu account for those special unifor- 
mities that are inferred from a single instance. Does not the 
very assertion that causality, as a general law, is but a summing 
up of special cases of causation, overthrow the derivation of 
these cases from an invariable order of succession between feel- 
ings? If a given instance of succession is not of itself sufficient 
to establish a causal relation, no reference to the general law of 
causation can be of any avail. The general law can only warn 
us that we may expect to find a fixed order of association be- 
tween every group of possibilities of sensation, it cannot tell 
us between what groups the uniformity obtains. On the con- 
trary it is claimed, and rightly claimed by Mr. Mill, that the 
general uniformity of nature, being related to particular uniform- 
ities, as the major proposition of a syllogism to the minor, 
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depends upon no exception being found in the case of special 
' uniformities. Each instance of the law of causation must there- 
fore be determined upon its own merits. Suppose, then, that “a 
chemist announces the existence and properties of a newly dis- 
covered substance,” i. e., the association for the first time of cer- 
tain possibilities of sensation hitherto unassociated ; have we 
any right to “feel assured that the conclusion he has arrived at 
will hold universally, although the induction be founded on but a 
single instance?” Assuredly not, if we are to be consistent in 
deriving every case of causation from a uniform association of 
feelings. There is no possible meaning in calling that order of 
succession “uniform,” which has occurred only once. But if the 
connection of feelings is not uniform, it is indistinguishable from 
associations of feelings, that are notoriously but the play of 
fancy or the sport of arbitrary suggestion. Once again we find 
that, by persistently following out Empiricism to its logical con- 
sequences, not merely all actual, but even all apparent, distinc- 
tion between reality and fiction is obliterated. The force of this 
criticism cannot be destroyed by any change in the form of the 
theory, so long as the passivity of thought, and the consequent 
reduction of facts to feelings, is maintained. If thought has 
nothing to do with the constitution of experience, the relation of 
cause and effect can only be explained as a sequence of feelings 
as they are felt by the individual; and if the legitimacy of sci- 
entific method is to be even plausibly established, that sequence 
must be declared to be a uniform one. Only one of two alter- 
natives remains: either to preserve the possibility of science by 
giving up the derivation of nature from associated feelings, or to 
hold by the Empirical explanation of knowledge at the expense 
of denying the validity of scientific procedure. The necessity of 
accepting the former alternative will be made more apparent by 
pointing out the relations of thought that are covertly introduced 
when the law of causation is ostensibly reduced to a uniform 
succession of feelings. 


Our criticism has hitherto proceeded upon the assumption 
that invariability in the sequence of feelings does not involve 
more than can be correctly referred to the origin of feeling. We 
have now to enquire whether even the fiction of a necessary 
connection between phenomena, which is not denied to exist, can 
be accounted for upon the principles of Empiricism. In our 
translation of the law of causation into terms of sensation, it 
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appeared that belief in the uniform sequence of phenomena in- 
volves the presupposition that individual feelings have, by fre- 
quent association, assumed the appearance of permanent objects; 
which, however, can only be correctly defined as “permanent 
possibilities of sensation.” To this it is added that, upon the 
oceasion of an actual sensation being felt, a “countless variety 
of possibilities of sensation” are instantaneously and uncon- 
sciously suggested ; which manifestly assumes that the feelings 
thus suggested are recognized as identical with those formerly 
experienced, for otherwise they would want the characteristic 
which distinguishes them from the contingent sensation accom- 
panying them. No doubt the theory does not contemplate an 
identity such as is implied in the continuous existence of an ob- 
jective thing, but only the repetition of feelings, identical in de- 
termination, although not numerically the same, with feelings 
formerly felt, either under the same or under similar conditions ; 
but at least the belief in “ something which,” in Mr. Mill’s lan- 
guage, “is fixed and the same, while our impressions vary,” has 
to be accounted for. Now, no two feelings can be exactly iden- 
tical; the sensation I felt a moment ago is difierent from the 
sensation I now feel, if for no other reason than that it exists in 
a different instant of time. And what is true of my actual im- 
pressions is equally true of my impressions as reproduced, 
which, as Hume has shown once for all, only differ in vivacity ; 
no feeling can be repeated, and therefore no feeling can be iden- 
tical with itself. But “ permanent possibilities of sensation” are 
simply suggested feelings, and therefore cannot be self-identical. 
_ The group of sensations, “that I might possibly feel under cer- 
tain conditions,” and which an impression calls up by associa- 
tion, may resemble feelings I have formerly experienced, but 
they are not identical with them. Uniformity of sequence be- 
tween feelings, therefore, does not miean, as at first seemed to be 
the case, a fixed order of succession between the same feelings, 
but only a regular consecution of similar feelings ; and by the 
law of causation must be understood a uniformity of association 
between feelings that are like, but not identical. It is assumed, 
however, that, while no two feelings can be identical, the order 
of succession between them is unvarying; otherwise the law of 
causation, as a fixed order in the connection of antecedent and 
consequent, would vanish entirely, and with it the possibility of 
a science of nature. But such a uniformity involves the concep- 
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tion of identity as much as the belief in the permanent existence 
of things, which it is brought forward to explain. The feelings 
vary, the relation between them remains the same. Undoubt- 
edly: but this is just to reinstate that originative activity of 
thought which Empiricism exists to deny. The identity of ob- 
jects, which was to be explained away, is secretly brought back 
under the disguise of a uniform succession of feelings. No 
sooner do we oppose uniformity to change than we reintroduce 
the whole sum of relations by which the world is constituted. 
There is no difficulty in plausibly resolving the laws of nature 
into a uniformity in the succession of feeling, because such a 
uniformity involves identity ; identity implies the permanence of 
objects; and permanent objects are necessarily related, in so far 
as they succeed each other as cause and effect. A uniform se- 
quence of feelings implies the relation of feelings to a conscious- 
ness that not only feels but thinks—i. e., which prevents sensa- 
tions from vanishing by bringing them into permanent relations 
with each other—and therefore that “ necessary connection” in 
the way of causality which is synonymous with the exercise of 
thought. An attempt will hardly be made to obviate this con- 
clusion by saying that the uniformity spoken of does not imply 
identity, but only similarity, of succession. Without laboring 
to extract meaning from the meaningless statement that the law 
of causation is a similar succession of similar feelings, it is sufti- 
cient to say that a similar, not less than an absolute uniformity, 
involves the conception of identity. Things are only similar in 
so far as they are both like and unlike, and to judge of their 
likeness involves an act of comparison and identification, which 
we have already seen to be beyond the reach of mere sensation. 
Thus we have successively seen that the Empiricist cannot 
account for the belief in a necessary connection of events or in 
the permanence and identity of objects; nor for his assumption 
of a uniform order of identical feelings or of similar feelings ; 
nor for similarity in the sequence of similar feelings; nor, we 
may add, for a sequence of feelings, neither similar nor iden- 
tical, i. e., for succession in time. In its attempt to explain away 
the necessary connection or permanent relations of things, Em- 
piricism only succeeds in explaining itself away, and thus in 
unwittingly establishing the originative activity of self-con- 
sciousness. 
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FAUST AND MARGARET. 


Translated from the German of Kart RosENKRANZz, by ANNA C. BRACKETT. 


The first part of the tragedy may be said in general to lead us 
over from the unity of heaven into. the disruption of the world. 
The angels, lost in the view of the universe, sing the praise of 
the Lord: 


“The sun-orb sings in emulation 
Mid brother-spheres his ancient round: 
His path predestined through creation 
He ends with step of thunder sound. 
The angels from his vision splendid 
Draw power whose measure none can say ; 
The lofty works, uncomprehended, 

Are bright as on the earliest day.” 


The world of finite relations comes to Faust, with Mephistoph- 
eles. He ridicules the longings which drive Faust into distance, 
like a fool half conscious of his folly, who seeks the most beau- 
tiful star out of the heavens, and at the same time the greatest 
pleasure on the earth. The Lord takes him, in spite of this accu- 
sation, into his protection, because the good man in his dim im- 
pulse is conscious of the right way. He guarantees success to 
Faust, while he bids Mephistopheles to try to draw him away 
from the Source of his being. 

After this scene in heaven, we see Faust in his Gothic study, 
where he has spent so many sleepless nights over his books and 
papers. He breaks out in wild despair over the empty results of 
his efforts in the sciences. He has gone through them all. He 
is called Master and Doctor, but he has the consciousness that 
he is only making fools of his pupils. He is convinced that we 
can know nothing of the Truth, and this conviction well nigh 
consumes his heart. Philosophy is no fit subject for poetry, 
because it deals with pure thinking, which can admit of no sen- 
suous images. The poet has therefore done rightly in painting 
this speculative pathos as a mere mood. Thus can philosophy 
appear as poetry, for the struggle of mankind after the certainty 
of truth'is poetic. The majority of men pass their lives care- 
lessly. They allow themselves to be content with everything in 
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the world, without troubling themselves to think at all about it. 
It exists, and they also. Day and night, the seasons, war and 
peace succeed each other. Man is born, eats, drinks, sleeps, dies, 
ete. But the philosopher is sick at the estrangement which 
thinking has created between itself and the world. The very 
same world with which the simple, average, every-day, believing 
man feels himself in such harmony, it is, which is torment for 
him. He does not hesitate to question the existence of the whole 
world; nay, more, his own. He will no longer deal in words, but 
he will look at all the active forces and germs in their truth. 
Since science has failed to satisfy Faust, he will try magic, which 
can however offer him only a theatrical spectacle. Knowledge, 
like our theoretical freedom, must be worked out by our own 
efforts. A knowledge which is conferred upon us contradicts the 
very idea of knowledge. The sign of the macrocosm shows to 
Faust the harmony of the universe, how the golden buckets rise 
and sink, how the divine forces sound forth their harmony 
through the All, how they press towards the earth laden with 
blessings. But alas! for him this is only a theatrical display. 
He knows not how to reach the sources of all this life. While 
they well forth and give drink to all, he languishes in vain. The 
sign of the microcosm produces another effect upon him. He feels 
himself lifted up in spirit, and glows as with new wine, but yet 
- he cannot endure the flaming figure of the Earth Spirit whom he 
has conjured. A shudder seizes him who fancies himself super- 
human, and the busy spirit who works 


“Tn the tides of life, in action’s storm,” 


between heaven and earth, tells him, imperiously, that he is 
like the spirit whom he comprehends—but not like him. The 
individual man feels himself powerless before the colossal forms 
of nature. Faust, who restlessly pressing onward, has become 
filled with despair over the emptiness of all knowledge, cannot 
but feel himself unequal to this restless, eternal change, always 
identical with itself in birth and death. Because he has not yet 
comprehended nature, does she strike him with awe, not, as many 
interpreters of the Earth Spirit would have it, because she is in 
and for herself higher than he. 

Just here in the midst of the narrative the “ Dryasdust” Wag- 
ner slinks in. He represents Empiricism, which is necessary to 
speculation, as the condition which the reality of appearance im- 
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poses upon thinking. Faust gives him good instruction for the 
pursuit of scientific investigation, and as soon as he has gone out 
prepares with serenity to commit suicide. A new day beckons 
him to new shores! He prepares for this, not because of any 
petty vexation, not from any sad consciousness of guilt, but be- 
cause he can no longer endure his life, which is so barren of 
results. Death is for him an experimentum crucis. But it is too 
cheap from this theoretical standpoint. Passivity in the chang- 
ing of surrounding circumstances does not correspond to the 
nature of the soul, which is to make of itself whatever it will. 
Of his own free will, as out of his own grave, must he rise to 
renewed life and effort if he would remain true to his own convic- 
tion. The memory of the faith of his childhood, of Christian 
faith, the faith in a possible regeneration, the true faith of the 
world stirs within him. Now he hears the words of the Easter 
chorus without having faith in it, but the remembrance of the 
childlike rest which once made him happy has still great power 
over him. The tears start, and the earth has again possession 
of him. 

But here closes the sphere of heaven, and that of worldly 
things makes its appearance. Faust accompanies Wagner on a 
walk to the Easter festivities. He meets the crowd of people 
who have come out from miserable houses and the wretched cor- 
ners of the narrow alleys to celebrate the resurrection of the 
Lord. But however finely he may comment upon the different 
groups, he is alone among them. The faith of the common peo- 
ple is foreign to his hypercritical mind. The unconstrained 
pleasure found in the dancing group around the linden, is entirely 


- out of his life. He carries in his soul the wound of doubt, and 


of the boundless longing which transcends all. He would gladly 
fly away with the eagle whg soars high over pine-clad heights 
and seas, or hasten on with the sun as he circles from land to 
land, from ocean to ocean, in everlasting glow of rosy dawn and 
setting. Then he notices a poodle which runs hither and thither, 
and takes it with him into his dwelling, whose retired quiet makes 
him once more feel an inclination for study. 


“ Behind me field and meadow sleeping 
I leave in deep, prophetic night, 
Within whose dread and holy keeping 
The better soul awakes to light. 

The wild desires no longer win us, 
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The deeds of passion cease to chain ; 
The love of man revives within us, 
The love of God revives again. 

Ah, when within our narrow chamber 
The lamp with friendly lustre glows, 
Flames in the breast each faded ember 
And in the heart, itself that knows. 
Then Hope again lends sweet assistance, 
And Reason then resumes her speech ; 
One yearns, the rivers of existence, 
The very founts of Life to reach.” 
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This he seeks in an examination of the New Testament, in 
which, as he expresses it, burns the most beautiful and most 
worthy revelation. «de will translate the opening sentences of 
St. John’s°Gospel, and he must translate, “In the beginning was 
the Word,” that is the eternal Logos as which God reveals him- 
self in himself, and as which he in human speech reveals himself 
to the human soul. But this does not srit him. He can make 
nothing out of it, and after meditating he concludes that it should 
be Power. This however satisfies him no better, and he reflects 
till he finally makes up his mind and writes as the most reason- 
able: ‘Inthe beginning was the Deed.” Thus is always made 
the dangerous exegesis [Schluepfrige Exegese]. It turns and 
twists the text till it suits the preconceived meaning. Faust, in 
whose veins glows the longing for life, translates by Deed what 
he should have translated Word, because he himself inclines to- 
ward life, toward a joyous activity. The poodle snarls at the 
holy words which occupy the whole soul of Faust. Faust ad- 
jures him, whereupon he swells to the size of an elephant, and 
the traveling scholar steps forth from the figure as its kernel. 

“The result makes me laugh,” exclaims Faust to him, and 
he is at once on familiar terms with him, for he is like to this 
spirit. The Earth Spirit had made him tremble, but the Spirit 
of Evil, or evil-mindedness, is well known to him as his like, and 
with him he at once strikes a bargain to belong to him wholly as 
soon as he shall ever once be content with a moment of inactiv- 
ity. When Mephistopheles completes this bargain, he expects 
to be able to cheat Faust by means of some trifling thing of little 
significance, but here he makes his mistake. The Lord, who 
decreed the confusion of Mephistopheles, knows man better. To 
begin with, the devil lulls Faust into an undefined and dim expec- 
tation of great pleasures. The choir of his spirits sing : 
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“ Vanish ye darkling 
Arches above him! 
Loveliest weather, 
Born of blue ether, 
Break from the sky! 
O that the darkling 
Clouds had departed ! 
Starlight is sparkling, 
Tranquiller-hearted 

Suns are on high,”’ 


The covenant with Faust has made the whole world of spirits 
resound with sad discords. He has, like a demigod, shattered 
the whole world. It trembles, it falls. He must begin a new life 
and build it up anew in his own breast. But the prescribed be- 
ginning does not please Faust. Mephistopheles leads him to 
Auerbach’s cellar, to a riotous drinking debauch, so that he shall 
see how easy life is. But this beastly coarseness, which can be 
pleased with obscenity, poor jokes and drinking, does not touch 
Faust. Then Mephistopheles has him drink of the elixir of 
youth, in the witches’ kitchen, so that he shall see in every 
woman a Helen. Thus comes the transition to Margaret, whom 
Faust first looks at in the light of sensual pleasures, but the 
longer he looks the more he goes over into genuine love, and 
thus disappoints the devil’s expectation, who designed that he 
should feel in his passion only what was sensual and selfish. 

_ If Faust is to represent man in general, woman must come to 
him that he may be complete. As a man alone, he may be 
scholar, philosopher, partaker in the world’s work, even a hero, 
but he can rise to complete manhood only through love. No man 
is fully man except in his relation to women, for whatever is 
beautiful in him so first becomes revealed. In the old story the 
merchant’s daughter refuses to give herself up to Faust. She 
insists upon marriage, which is expressly forbidden to Faust 
through an article in the devil’s compact. From this, Goethe’s 
Idealism has created the beautiful figure of Margaret. — 

Her story is what constitutes the dramatic action of the first 
part. But what is her story but the simple tragedy of woman, 
consisting in the loss of maidenly honor through love, for with- 
out love one could have no tragic demerit. Betrayed innocence 
and the consequences of her guilt, how they desolate and shatter 
her life! We must say with Heine: 
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‘“*It is the olden story, 
Yet ever new again ; 

§ And whensoe’er it happens 
i Then breaks a heart in twain.” 


Margaret is the crown jewel of all the womaniy creations of 
Goethe. Iphigenia, Leonora, Dorothea, must all yield to her, 
however perfect they are in themselves, for they fail in her depth 
and simplicity. Margaret, this lovely child, this soul so full of 
faith, this shy maiden, longing for love, this sweet, enthusiastic, 
laughing rose-bud, whose peace is fled, whose heart is heavy 
after she has seen him, who has after that but one thought— 
Heinrich—to catch a glimpse of whom she gazes out of the win- 
dow, who only to be near him goes out of the house—this Mar- 
garet is the genuine German maiden in all her peculiarities, even 
to that charming little snappish way in which she sends the im- 
portunate Faust from her side as she comes from church: 


“I’m neither lady, neither fair, 
And home I can go without your care.” 


1 This is to Faust entirely charming. By means of ornaments 

: and the artful sophistry of her neighbor, she lets herself be led 
| away, and her fall leads on the whole series of evil. The mother 
: dies from the sleeping draught, and the brother, who stigmatizes 
her as a wanton, perishes on the threshold of the house, where 
Faust would have tamed the clown with his sword-thrusts. 

We have here entered into the sphere of hell, for Guilt has 
made its appearance, and the consciousness of it, however much 
it may seek to suppress itself, must and will be recognized. Mar- 
garet, who feels the newly developing life at her heart, can no 
more gossip at the well with the other maidens. She casts her- 
self down before the all-pitying Mother, Mary, but in the church 
even, the contradiction of her life overwhelms her. The spirit 
of the church takes up all into itself, rich and poor, young and 
old, good and bad. But the guilty one trembles before the ter- 
Tible earnestness of the spirit, of whom the choir sing: 


Judex ergo cum sedebit 
Quidquid latet, apparebit. 
Nil inultum remanebit. 


It is as if fury seizes Margaret. She hears the trumpet sound, 
the graves yawn, and she falls in a swoon. 
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This picture is wrought by the artist with the most intense, 
fearful, and yet exquisite, tragical colors. In a few words, touches 
and scenes, he has painted innocence, beauty, fascination, love, 
passion, guilt, and the torment of conscience. Faust seeks to 
fly from the surroundings of his guilt. He tries to forget him- 
self in the solitary brooding of sophistry, in the tempest of 
inane debauch, in giving himself over to insipid dissipation. But 
in the midst of the distorted figures on the Blocksberg he sees a 
beautiful, pale child, her feet bound, and with a red mark round 
her neck, urged slowly onward. It is Margaret, whatever the 
devil may say. His consciousness of sin breaks forth. He over- 
whelms Mephistopheles with curses, that he has concealed from 
him Margaret’s misery. Here Goethe has introduced prose, but 
with uncommon power, and Mephistopheles, in this dilemma, 
endeavors, not for the first time, and much in the fashion of ty- 
rants, to overwhelm him with thunder. 

Margaret, to escape public shame, motherless, brotherless, has 
murdered her child—this little Margaret! This gentle, dear, good 
maiden? Yes, this sweet, this lovely girl, has thrown the child, 
born in the peril of death, into the pond! The judgment for 
such a deed of despairing shame has overtaken her. She awaits 
in prison her execution. But, unable to endure the contradiction 
of her loving heart, and the actual, terrible deed, she has become 
insane. She did not desire the deaths of her mother, her brother, 
her child, and yet they are dead and testify against her. She is, 
through her love, the source of all this evil. Faust endeavors 
to lead her away. She loves him although she might curse him, 
but she always loves him, remaining in the midst of her distrac- 
tion of soul, always true to the holy voice which promises her 
reconciliation through the punishment of her sin. Mephisto- 
pheles, after his fashion, speaks only of the execution. Buteven 
while she is judged she is saved. 


Notse.—The translations here given from the Faust are those of Bayard 


Taylor. A. C. B. 
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A QUATERNION. 
By ELLery CHANNING. 


I. THE DULL HEARER. 


‘*And a part of the seed fell on stony ground.” 


I never enter there, 
I do not love the air, 

The preacher I mistrust, 
Tedious and dry as dust. 


To hear the Scripture read 
I feel a prudent dread ; 

Give me some lively book, 
That has a modern look. 


And worst of all, I rate 
The parson’s fallen state, 

Who being no longer clerk, 
Is paid, and does not work. 


How great and strong he looks, 
It never came of books, 

And wasting midnight oil, 

Holy with learning’s toil. 


_ And if in church he says 
Those same things all his days, 
Must I sleep nodding there, 

And blame his sinful prayer ? 


Are those my mates who sit, 
And hear his Hebrew wit; 

Are their loud, homely hymns, 
The song of seraphims ? 


Give me a frosty sky, 
With stars set up on high; 
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Give me the godless air 
That bloweth anywhere ; 


Give me the burning wood, 
Where God and Moses stood, 
‘ As some old fable tells, 

And where He fabled—dwells. 


And shut the church so fine 
And feeble, in decline, 

And lock me out of it, 

And hide the bible-wit! 


Il. THE BIRTHDAY PIECE. 


If the winter skies be o’er us, 
And the winter months before us, 
When the tempest boreal falling 
Hurls his icy bolts appalling, 

Let us yet thy soul inherit, 
‘Equable and nice in spirit, 

Who, in turbulent December, 
With still peace, we can remember. 


‘Muses should thy birthday reckon, 
As to one, their foretastes beckon, 
Who in thought and action never, 
Could the right from self dissever ; 

‘Taken with no serpent charming, 

By no tyranny’s alarming ; 

From thy sure conviction better 

‘Than from blurred tradition’s fetter, 
Would the State such deeds might cherish, 

And her liberties ne’er perish. 


Age must dart no frost to harm thee, 
Fell reversals ne’er alarm thee, 
Having that within thy being, 

Yet the good in evil seeing ;— 
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Faithful heart, and faithful doing, 
Bring life’s forces humbly suing. 


Now, we bid the dear Penates, 
Inward guardians with whom Fate is, 
And the Lar whose altar flaming, 
From thy household, merits naming ; 
And Vertumnus we solicit, 

Whose return brings no deficit, 
Bacchus with his ivy-thyrses, 

And Pomona’s friendly verses, 

(Or what other joys may be 
Pouring from antiquity) ;— 

Let them o’er thy roof displaying 
Happiest stars, stand brightly raying ; 
In thy thought poetic splendor, 
This late age spontaneous render,— 
Fit for thee and fit for thine, 

Shed o’er acts of love divine. 


III. A DIRGE FOR THE DEAD. 


Called from this trance of life—the dream of pain, 
Thy soul, no more this thirsting day, shall see, 
The lonely hour, the chill and sobbing rain,— 

Nor hear that trace of far-off melody, 

That sometime taught there was another shore, 
Where softly breaks a wave darkling no more. 


I saw from out that life, which was not life, 
A shadow from thy soul—reversed on time; 
I would improve that thought, and cease this strife,. 
With inconclusive fictions past their prime,— 
And life, and hope, and joy, once my despair, 
’ How still your fading sunshine touched the air. 


Forsaken, on the plain the warrior sinks, 
Swells past the ruddy tide that bore him on; 
- Afar, in distant vales the home he thinks, 


A Quaternion. 
Ne’er knows him more, magnificently gone, 


His love, her pallid hope assenting sees, 
Shiver with anguish, in the cruel breeze. 


IV. SPRING ON THE ISLAND. 


Come to my heart, thou first and spring sunshine, 
Warm a chilled frame where wintry winds o’erlay 
Some clusters of an old and famous vine, 

Whose dancing tendrils frost had pruned away. 


Here as I sit, and hear the withered grass, 
While waves the thorn-bush to the swift March-wind, 
Oh how I wish my weary life could pass 

With this fresh air, nor leave its trace behind ! 


And how I prayed that I could die like thee, 
Thou first spring sunshine on a loved one's heart, 
Hear the dark breeze hiss by yon stricken tree, 

Where every leaf is dead, and every part,— 


Fixed by transfusion of a killing frost, 
Icy and cold must now forsaken stand, 
Wrecked like my past, upon a rock-bound coast, 
Snapt by the finger of the death-king’s hand. 


Come to this weary breast, thou sunshine dear, 
For thou and I are now the same to all, 

And have for the indifferent a cheer, 

And o’er the beaches lone unwelcomed fall. 


In yon far hills that line the water blue, 
In those few pines that dot the neighbor strand, 
And in that proud and overarching view, 

That lifts our souls above the lovely land: 


In withered grasses, on the wide-spread moor, 
Whereon the prickly furze, and tall reeds grew, 

And where the sluggish creek pervades the floor 
With slow pulsation, olc yet ever new: 
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And in those fitful pauses of the blast, 
And in the tall dark spars that touch the sky, 

What find I there ?—that joy has speedier past, 
Than all those winds, to lifelong misery. 


O God, why wert thou God—to thus o’ergo 
_ My soul in torture, like this sunshine sere ?— 
Away, I feel the cold March breezes blow, 

And little waves are sparkling bright and clear. 


THE IDEA OF THE VENUS. 


By H. K. Jonss. 


Venus is beauty, and her offspring is love. And there has 
‘been given beneath the sun no age in human history in which 
this goddess has not been adored. All generations have erected 
statues and temples in this worship, and she has been cele- 
brated in their music, and poesy, and sculpture and painting— 
and by the praise and adoration of all human hearts. 

This subject has therefore been the preferred and most fertile 
theme of art from the most ancient times. 

Venus is beauty, and beauty has two most general orders— 
immortal and mortal, or spiritual and natural—or celestial and 
terrestrial—and accordingly in ancient mythologic science and 
art, of which we may assume the Greek wisdom to afford the 
purest type: there are two Venuses, the celestial and the ter- 
restrial. 

These are both the daughters of Jove. All beauty is of divine 
paternity. In the poetic myth, these are respectively the daugh- 
ters of Jupiter and Harmonia, and of Jupiter and Dione. The 

* one of supermundane, the other of mundane maternity. But 
universally and in philosophic myth, the Venus, in the soul’s 
participation—love, is born of the foam or spray of the sea. 

The idea of this philosophic myth is the key to the whole sub- 
ject in its unity and universality. The sea is the symbol and 

representative of life,in that it is the deep that moveth from 
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within itself. It is inspired and quickened into movement by a 
visible goddess in the natural heavens, whose effigy and efful- 
gence it bears in its bosom—the beautiful “ Selene,”—unto whom 
it perpetually aspires and lifts itself up in universal tides of res- 
piration, and pulses of waves, and it followeth her whithersoever 
she goeth. And out of these soul-motions, these respiring tides 
and pulsing waves, fanned by the breath of the heavens, issues 
forth the beautiful spray, a creature white and pure, and as 
beheld upon the expanses, a creature the very top and spirit of 
the aspiration of the waters—light, translucent, graceful, gay— 
skipping, hopping, dancing, joyful and instinct with life and the 
spirit of beauty. And this is the philosophic image of the 
Venus. 

Let us now look for its Jdea. And first, as nearest in order, 
the terrestrial Venus. The soul, in natural generation, is an 
abyss that moves from within itself. It also is inspired and 
quickened and determined by some vision of the beautiful—its 
heavenly—whose image in its own bosom and whose effulgence 
there, is the secret of the potency and rhythm of its respirations 
and pulses. This beautiful object, like the moon to the sea, is 
however but the reflection of the splendor of the-true, and is not 
the absolute beauty. It, too, is a sublunary image. Yet unto 
this as its final good, in yearning and aspiration the soul ever 
lifteth itself, and followeth whithersoever this goddess leadeth. 
And out of this aspiration—the spray of the waters of the soul 
—ever springeth a spirit bright as the light, beautiful according 
to the image, joyful, graceful, leaping, skipping and dancing 
upon the waters of the soul—the queen, the crowned promiser, 
and bringer of all earthly bliss. She is Venus, with her ever 
attendant train of daughte1s—Thalia, Aglaia, and Euphrosune, 
youthful, ardent Desire, vivacious, bewitching Imagination, and 
exuberent, joyful Hope. All mortals tender their votive offer- 
ings at the shrine of this goddess—the terrestrial Venus, the 
eftigy of the True. And of these votaries are they that “ Have 
such seething brains, such shaping fantasies, that apprehend 
more than cool reason ever comprehends,” ‘“ That behold Helen’s 
beauty in a brow of Egypt.” 


“A celebrated, royal fount I sing, 
From foam begotten and of loves the spring ; 

‘Those winged, deathless powers, whose general sway, 
In different modes, all mortal tribes obey.” 
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Even mortal love is of divine paternity and plenitude, the 
daughters of Jove and Dione, 


And yet the moon and all beneath her sway, 
Are but reflections of the Fount of day. 


Let us next distinguish between the reflection and the subject 
reflected, between the image and the subject imaged. And as in 
nature, so in spirit and mind, must we cognize other forms than 
those of.mere terrestrial corporeality. Says St. Paul, “ There 
are bodies celestial and there are bodies terrestrial,” ‘and the 
glory of the celestial is one, and tine glory of the terrestrial is 
another.” 

Terrestrial objects are not in themselves luminous, their lumen 
is a participation and reflection of a celestial body. And so the 
beautifulness of sensible forms is not of themselves, but partici- 
patious and reflections of the celestial form, and the soul liber- 
ated from sense, possessed consciously of the vision of this ce- 
lestial beauty, will of this contemplation experience that of 
which nature and sense are but symbols and prophesies. As the 
sea, the universal symbol, is lifted up in motion and aspiration 
unto its sensible image of beauty, so now, most eminently, is the 
soul that is quickened and alive in the true light of life, aspirant 
and enamored of the essential beauty. And the movement and 
the aspiration inspired and begotten of this beholding is love 
divine, love immortal. This fountain is the celestial Venus. 

She giveth her votaries “beauty for ashes,” and nourisheth 
the life with the ambrosia and the nectar, and her attendants, the 
graces, are youth, and beauty, and joy immortal. 

Said Diotima, “To go, or be led by another correctly in the 
affairs of love is this: Beginning from the beautiful things, to 
keep ascending for the sake of the beautiful itself, by making 
use as it were of steps, from one beautiful object to many, and 
from the beauty of bodies to the beauty of souls, and from the 
beauty of souls to that of arts, and from the beauty of arts to 
that of disciplines, until at length from the disciplines he arrives 
at that single discipline which is the discipline of no other thing 
than of that supreme beauty, and thus finally attain to know what 
is the absolute beauty itself. Here is to be found, dear Socrates, 
if anywhere, the blessed life, the ultimate object of desire to 
man ; itis to livein the contemplation of this consummate beauty. 
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“ Whoever then has been instructed thus far in the mysteries 
of love, and has beheld in due order and correctly the things of 
beauty, be will when he arrives at the consummation, suddenly 
discover, bursting into view a beauty astonishing in its nature, 
that very beauty to the gaining a sight of which, all his previous 
labors have been undertaken. “ What think you then,” said 
she, “would take place, if it were in the power of any 
person to behold beauty itself, clear as the light, pure and 
unmixed, not polluted with human flesh and color, and much of 
other kinds of mortal trash, but be able to view the God-like 
beauty in its singleness of form? Think you,” said she, “ that 
the life of that man would be of little account who looks thither 
and beholds it with what devotion he ought, and is in company 
with it?” 

“ Perceive you not,” said she, “that then alone will it be in 
the power of him who looks upon beauty itself with the eye by 
which it can be seen, to generate not the shadowy semblance of 
virtue, as not coming in contact with semblances, but true virtue 
as coming in contact with the substantial and the true? and to a 
person begetting true virtue and bringing her up, it will happen 
for him to become God-beloved, and, if ever man was, immortal.” 

“Thus, friend Phedrus, and ye the rest here,” spoke Diotima, 
“and I am myself convinced, and being convinced, I am endeavor- 
ing to convince the rest, that no one would readily tind a better 
assistant to human nature for the attainment of such a posses- 
sion than love, and hence I assert that every man ought to hold 
love in honor, and I do myself pay all honor to the things of 
love, and cultivate them particularly, and exhort others likewise, 


and both now and ever I celebrate as far as I can, the power and 


the excellence of love.” 

Beauty generates love—terrestrial beauty, anti love; spirit- 
ual beauty, celestial love; and this is the celestial Velie, the 
ideal Venus, the fabled goddess Venus, and yet not formed of 
gold, nor ivory, nor marble, but of the ideas and thoughts in- 
spired by the muses; that divine form, which is the ultimate 
end and purpose of pure art, the typical form existing in the 
comprehension of the artist; in its térrestrial effigy represent 
ing the idea of the fairest earthly loveliness and beautifulness, 
and in its celestial ty pe containing the idea of the celestial 
beauty and loveliness in its absolute sublimity. And thence does 
art endeavor to express the realization, at once, of the most beau- 
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tiful soul by means of the most beautiful body. She is a World- 
spirit, a divinity that shapes our ends. 


“ Celestial Queen! 
Expel base passions from the wandering soul, 
And once more raise ber to true beauty’s light, 
Averting far the irritation dire, 
And rage insane, of earth-begotten love.” 


ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 


By D. J. SNIDER. 


Rome had conquered the world. The stern spirit of the Re- 
public could suffer no limitations ; it was impelled by an irresist- 
ible impulse to reduce to its sway all the nations of the globe. 
Whatever was not Roman had no right to be; existence could 
only be purchased by submission to the Roman principle and by 
adoption of Roman institutions. The national spirit which grad- 


ually arose in the smali hamlet along the banks of the Tiber was 
simply illimitable; hence it sought to sweep away the bounda- 
ties of nations, and could only be satisfied by the absorption of 
all other peoples. Assimilation was its strongest and most abid- 
ing principle, the world must become Roman. [It is this colossal 
strength and intensity of nationality which gives to Rome her 

eternal charm and inspiration. But just here, too, we must look 
for the one-sidedness and imperfection of her deeds and charac- 
ter. Though the Romans, of all peoples that have ever existed, 
were the most intensely national, their whole career is, on the 
other hand, but one continued assault upon nationality; in the 
conquest of other countries they were logically destroying their 
own principle. 

Hence when the world was subdued, republican Rome was no 
more; when she had obliterated the bounds of nationality, she 
had obliterated herself. The process is manifest; the conquered 
peoples which were incorporated into her life changed her char- 
acter; the world absorbed Rome quite as much as Rome absorbed 
the world. Not captive Greece alone captured her conqueror, a8 
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a Roman poet sings, but all other conquered States assisted. 
Hence she was changed, was no longer Rome, could not extend 
her conquests, her republican vitality was gone. Thus we pass 
to the Empire, whose chief destiny will be not to conquer but to 
hold together, not to bring about an external addition of terri- 
tory, but an internal organization of the manifold nations, and 
their consolidation through laws and institutions. 

Now it is just this transition from republican to imperial 
Rome which Shakspeare has made the subject of his two 
greatest historical dramas. The theme is not merely na- 
tional but world-historical, in it the whole world participates, 
for it was then under the sway of Rome, except an outlying cir- 
cle of unhistorical peoples. On the plains of Pharsalia the old 
system of things was permanently overthrown, the Empire was 
essentially established in the complete supremacy of one man. 
This first phase of the conflict which ends in the triumph of Ju- 
lius Cesar is not given by-the poet, though it would almost seem 
as if he had entertained some such design. The struggle with 
Pompey is always hovering in the historical foreground, and the 
party of Pompey is one of the colliding elements in both these 
jater Roman plays. The character of Julius Cesar, which is so in- 
adequately portrayed in the drama of that name, would thus be 
_ exhibited in its full development and amid the greatest exploits 

ef the hero. Other slight indications might be pointed out which 
lead to the same inference; still it would be rashness to assert 
positively that Shakspeare ever intended to complete the missing 
link. As itis, the Roman Trilogy is a matter of conjecture, and 
_ we should gladly accept the two dramas which have come down 
to us upon this subject. 

The play which goes by the name of Julius Cesar presupposes 
the hero as having attained the summit of his power and glory; 
he is really the sole supreme authority in the State, though a 
formal recognition to this effect has not yet been embodied in the 
laws and institutions of the country. The crown is offered to 
him, but he hesitates. Now the embers of the old republican 
spirit of Rome begin to glow anew, the supporters of Cesar’s 
old antagonist are not idle. The result is, a conflict between im- 
perialism and republicanism, between the new and theold. Bru- 
tus, and pre-eminently Cassius, stand as the representatives of 
the ancient Roman constitution; they succeed in assassinating 
the autocrat, and seem fora moment almost to have won. But 
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they in their turn fall before the reaction, the principle of Cesar 
even without his personal guidance and prestige is far stronger 
than the old Roman principle. The Triumvirs, his friends and 
supporters, avenge his death, republican Rome is defeated by her 
own citizens, the Cesarean movement is restored, and will now 
pass on to its complete realization. 

Such in general is the collision in Shakspeare’s Julius Caesar. 
It is clear that the play does not give the full solution of this 
great world-historical problem ; the Triumvirate was but a brief 
phase of the transition to imperialism. The three must be re- 
duced to one, such is the tendency of the world; it is logically 
impossible that this neutral order of things should endure. Hence 
another drama becomes necessary in order to portray the comple- 
tion of the movement. That drama is Antony and Cleopatra, 
whose theme is therefore the reduction of the Triumvirate to the 
Empire. The principle of Rome was stated to be assimilation of 
nations, hence it cannot suffer itself to be divided into three or 
even two nations. The intimate connection not only of thought 
but also of treatment between Julius Casar and Antony and Cleo- 
patra has often been observed ; incidents, motives, characters are 
often merely touched upon in the former play, in order to prepare 
for their full development in the latter play. 

The material is very large and almost unwieldy, and it will aid 
us in obtaining a complete survey of the whole subject, if the 
various collisions both of State and Family are pointed out sepa- 
rately. These constitute the basis of all dramatic action, and 
are always the pivotal points of interest and development. In 
the play of Antony and Cleopatra they are in general the follow- 
ing: First, is the collision between Rome and the still uncon- 
quered portion of the world. It is still the glimmer of that spirit 
of conquest which shone with such intensity throughout the life 
of the old republic. But now it has become feeble and unimpor- 
tant, though by no means extinct; the poet has given to it only 
one short scene besides several allusions scattered through the 
drama. Indeed, the Roman generals dare not conquer too much, 
on account of the envy of their superiors, the zeal of the sol- 
diers is quenched in the fear of degradation. Thus Ventidius is 
afraid of winning too great military glory by his defeat of the 
Parthians. The second collision is within the Roman Empire, 
between the Triumvirate and the younger Pompey. Here we 
behold another renewal of the struggle which was temporarily 
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ended on the plains of Pharsalia, which was rekindled by Brutus 
and Cassius to be again extinguished on the plains of Philippi— 
it is the struggle between republicanism and imperialism. But 
the old Roman consciousness has passed away forever, again the 
star of the republic sinks beneath the horizon, and will rise no 
more. The second Pompey is destroyed by the second Czsar, 
the representative and heir of the Empire. The third collision 
is with the Triumvirate, and is the essential one of the play. Le- 
pidus, the peace-maker, where no peace is possible, is speedily 
eliminated; then the struggle between Antony and Octavius 
breaks forth in its full intensity. The former seems satisfied 
with the threefold division of the world, and above all desires to 
be let alone in his Oriental enjoyment. But Octavius has the 
thought of unity as his deepest principle and as his strongest 
ambition; he thus is the representative of the world-historical 
spirit and conquers, must conquer. Such are the three political 
collisions of this drama, each one of which becomes more intense 
as it becomes more narrow: the external collision of Rome 
against the rest of the world, the internal conflict of the old Ro- 
man principle against the Triumvirate, finally the disruption of 
the Triumvirate and the triumph of the imperial principle. 

Amid these purely political elements are mingled the domestic 
collision of Antony, his violations of the ties of the family. He 
has abandoned his first Roman wife for the unethical relation to 
Cleopatra; after a time however he leaves the latter and returns 
to the Roman Family with new resolutions; but his second Ro- 
man wife he also deserts and returns to Cleopatra. Thus he 
abandons both the Roman State and the Roman Family for an 
Oriental country and an Oriental mistress; it is clear that he 
can make no claim to being the champion of the destiny of his 
country which he has thus forsaken. Rome has already subor- 
dinated the Oriental world, but Antony see back to it, hence 
his fate is clearly written in its fate. 

This enumeration gives the principal factors of the play, 
though by no means in their true dramatic order. But the mate- 
tial of the work is so multifarious and complicated that the mind 
must have some guide to which it can turn when it gets lost in 
the labyrinth of detail. The universal complaint is that Antony 
and Cleopatra is wanting in dramatic simplicity, and the com- 
plaint is certainly well-founded. To the less careful reader or 
spectator its movement seems confused, at times chaotic, and 
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there is hardly a doubt but that the poet has undertaken to com- 
pass too much in the limits of one drama. Still it has his lan- 
guage, his thought and his characterization in their highest 
potence. We shall now pass to consider the organization of the 
play as a whole, and attempt to unfold its various parts, stating 
their meaning and relation. 

There are manifestly two grand movements, though other divis- 
ions are possible, according to the stand-point of thecritic. The 
first division exhibits the various conflicting elements of the Ro- 
man world, and ends in their apparent reconciliation. It has 
three distinct threads or groups of characters, each of which has 
a locality of itsown. The central figures of these groups are re- 
spectively Antony and Cleopatra, Octavius, Pompey. The second 
movement shows the disruption of the truce and the struggle of 
the hostile principles and individuals, till their final and complete 
subordination to one man, Octavius. Here there are essentially 
two threads, that of Antony and Cleopatra on the one hand and 
that of Octavius on the other; the minor groups are more or 
less intimately connected with these leading personages. The 
elaboration of this scheme will show all the elements of the work 
in their proper order and signification. 

The first thread of the first movement may be called the Egyp- 
tian thread, and is the fullest in its portraiture as well as the 
most interesting. The first speaker is an old Roman soldier who 
strikes at once the key-note of the drama. He complains in bit- 
ter scorn that the illustrious warrior, the “triple pillar of the 
world” has sacrificed his grand historical destiny to sensuality. 
But here come the pair, what is their conversation? They are 
talking of love, whose power Antony expresses in the strongest 
language, it is illimitable, subdues all, it demands “a new heaven 
and a new earth.” Note must be taken that this is not the ethi- 
cal affection of the Family, but sensual love. Here is indicated 
the strongest principle of Antony’s nature; he will often fluctu- 
ate between his contradictory impulses, but in the end will always 
return to the “ Egyptian dish.” Just now he is feeling some sa- 
tiety and shame, which he seeks to disguise carefully from Cleo- 
patra. 

She however, with a true instinct of the situation, suspects 
him, and we shall now behold the successive waves of jealousy, 
anger, affection, despair, which heave and surge through her na- 
ture. The fundamental trait of Cleopatra is passion, passion in 
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all its forms and in its fullest intensity. As love, as hate, as iras- 
cibility, as jealousy, it has the same colossal manifestation. 
There is absolutely no ethical subordination in the woman. She 
recognizes no duty, submits to no institution. She seems to have 
admiration for the heroic element of Antony’s character, and with 
the true instinct of her sex she adores his courage; but her love 
for him springs mainly from his boundless capacity for revelry 
and sensual indulgence, in which she participates along with him. 
Corresponding quite to the degree and intensity of her passion, 
the poet has portrayed her power of fascination, indeed the one 
arises from the other. It is curious to. note how the greatest per- 
sonages of Roman history have in turn submitted to her spell: 
Pompey the Great, Julius Cesar, andnow Antony. The contrast 
is apparent; it would seem as if the adamantine Roman charac- 
ter must always sink before this gorgeous Oriental enchantress. 
But she is destined to meet with her master; the cool and wary 
Octavius sees her, she tries her sorcery upon him without suc- 
cess, and then—dies. It is her destiny that if her charm be once 
withstood, she, like the Sirens of old, will destroy herself. Her 
attractiveness therefore does not consist in youth, in grace, in 
figure, in personal beauty; it lies in the sensual intensity of her 
whole being, which appears to set on fire all who dare look upon 
her. Such is the central principle of her character. 

At first she torments Antony with her suspicions, because she 
sees the conflicting principles in his bosom. Her sarcasms are 
directed against the “ married woman,” Fulvia, wife of Antony, 
and also against Octavius, who, a “scarce bearded” youth, un- 
dertakes to dictate to the old warrior. Her purpose is manifest; 
she wishes to sever Antony from all Roman connections. Hence 
she tries to engender a conflict which may lead to a separation of 
the Orient from the Roman Empire; at least she is seeking to 
detain Antony by every means in the East. But also she sneers 
at his domestic relation, and above all desires to detach him from 
the Roman Family. The purpose which runs through all her 
conversation is, to break off the two main ethical relations which | 
still have some power over him, namely, those of family and 
country. 

But Antony is resolved to go, the death of Fulvia causes him 
even to long for a Roman wife, and the political occurrences de- 
mand his immediate presence in Rome. Now comes the separa- 
tion; it is what might be expected; to follow her through the 
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eareenings of her passions is unnecessary; as the cynical Eno- 
barbus intimated, she dies instantly, dies twenty times and more. 
But Antony holds fast to his purpose with a Roman firmness, 
amid all her extravagant ado; which for a time leads us to hope 
well for his future. Again we behold her during the absence of 
her lover; imagination excited and intensified by the deepest trait 
of her nature, by her passion, now controls her; his image is 
always present to her mind, it surpasses all the memories of the 
other Roman heroes who yielded in times past to her enchantiag 
wiles. Next we behold her under the influence of bad news, 
word has come that Antony is married, again has allied himself 
to the Roman Family. Her passion now reaches its climax in the 
form of anger, she becomes simply irrational in her rage, she 
beats the innocent messenger, and even prepares to kill him. Her 
seeming justification is that she is subject to moral self-control 
no more than the elements: 


“Some innocents ’scape not the thunderbolt !” 


But she bethinks herself; she knows the power of her sensu- 
ous attractions, she too knows their deep hold upon Antony. 
What then are the years, the beauty, the disposition of Antony’s 
new wife; “let him (the messenger) not leave out the color of 
her hair?” By patient questioning she discovers that the per- 
sonal graces of Octavia must be far inferior to her own, and 
above all, is wholly wanting in fervid intensity of passion: 


“She shows a body rather than life, 
A statue than a breather.” 


Cleopatra is so well satisfied, indeed delighted with the result 
of the examination, that she now rewards the messenger with 
gold. She has the most unerring instinet which tells her the 
deepest principle of Antony’s nature; she knows that Antony 
must in course of time turn away from the cold and unattractive 
Octavia, and go back to the enjoyment of sensual love which he 
can find in the highest manifestation only in her. This inference 
is not and can not be falsified by the event. Antony returns be- 
cause he must obey that which is strongest within him. Such is 
Cleopatra, the embodiment of all that which is most fascinating 
to the senses of man, and at the same time the victim of herown 
powers of fascination. For she is tortured with her own passion 
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even more than she tortures, her gift so painful and fatal to oth- 
ers is equally painful and fatal to herself. Her world is a carni- 
val of enjoyment, no ray of duty or of ethical devotion enters 
there, physical agony is the sole retribution which comes home 
to sensual indulgence. 

We can now go back and take up the second thread of the first 
movement. The two colleagues of Antony are at Rome, the true 
centre of the nations at that time; their conversation turns upon 
the man who has sacrificed his Roman destiny to Oriental indul- 
gence. We catch a glimpse of the Triumvirate, with the relation 
and character of its three members. Octavius is the man of cold 
understanding, who has grasped his ultimate end with clearness, 
and who pursues it in politic disguise but with inflexible deter- 
mination. Already we can see his grand purpose looming up in 
the future; we also see that he plainly comprehends the conflict 
which he must pass through in order to attain his object. His 
great obstacle is Antony, who surpasses him in every quality ex- 
cept the greatest, namely, the mind to grasp and the will to 
accomplish the world-historical destiny of Rome. This is for 
Octavius the highest end, to it everything else is subordinate. 
For this reason his character has often excited moral aversion. 
He sacrifices his colleague, his sister whom he seems really to 
have loved is thrust by him into a short and unhappy marriage 
to further his policy, he disregards the most sacred promises, in 
fine all the emotions of man and all the scruples of conscience 
he subordinates to his grand purpose, the union of the nations in 
one empire. He himself says in one place that he is seeking uni- 
_ versal peace, the harmony of the whole world in a single govern- 
ment. He is one of those world-historical characters whose fate 
it is to be always condemned for trampling upon moral consider- 
ations when they collided not merely with his own subjective 
purpose but with the absolute movement of humanity which he 
represented. Now Antony in this fundamental trait is the con- 
trast to Octavius. He is one of the triumvirs, he is a great sol- 
dier with heroic elements of character, he was the victor at Phi- 
lippi, he was the friend and supporter of Julius Cesar. His op- 
portunity is really greater than that of Octavius. But he has 
not the clear ultimate end, he is not at one with himself, his 
deepest controlling principle is enjoyment, gratification of the 
senses, though he is capable of enduring the most terrible hard- 
ships of war. Hence he falls into the lap of Orientalism, yet. 
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struggles to return to his Roman life and destiny, but finally re- 
lapses completely and thus loses the great opportunity. Between 
these two men, Antony and Octavius, the struggle must arise; 
the question is, which one will unify the Triumvirate? From the 
very beginning the poet has elaborated the dramatic motives so 
forcibly that the result is plainly foreseen. 

But there remains the third triumvir, Lepidus. He is the 
peace-maker though peace is impossible; he tries to compromise 
two contradictory principles which are on the point of embracing 
in a death-struggle. Conciliation is possible between individuals 
but not between principles. If one principle be truer, that is, 
more universal than another, the former must subordinate the 
latter, for otherwise it is not more universal. The higher truth 
must realize itself, must make its superiority valid in the world ; 
this means always the subsumption of what is lower. Lepidus 
therefore has no perception of what is going on around him, he 
placed himself between the two jaws of the world, and is speed- 
ily ground to death. His basis is the peaceful continuance of the 
present condition of affairs, of the Triumvirate, which is in re- 
ality a fleeting phase of the great transition to imperialism. A 
man with good intentions but with a weak head amid a revolu- 
tion, what is in store for him but annihilation? 

The first utterance of Octavius is a complaint against Antony, 
he is disgracing his office and his country by his conduct in 
Egypt, he has insulted his colleagues, but above all he has per- 
mitted through his inactivity the enemies of the Triumvirate 
again to muster their forces and threaten Italy. In other words 
he is faithless to his high calling and to the destiny of Rome, 
which is the most serious thought of Octavius. Here is seen 
plainly the difference of their characters and their ends. But 
Antony has shaken off the Egyptian enchantress, has come to 
Rome; the two rivals are brought face to face in order to settle 
their quarrel. Antony answers the complaints of Octavius with 
such success that they are seen to be mere pretexts for the most 
part; still the old veteran asks pardon of his youthful confeder- 
ate, and thus tacitly points out the superior to whom he acknow- 
ledges responsibility and submission ; in this act the destinies of 
the two men are truthfully foreshadowed. But Octavius is not 
yet ready to strike the final blow, he must first unify all the rest 
of the Roman world against his antagonist. He therefore con- 

sents to conciliation; and to tie the hands of Antony for a time, 
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his sister he gives in marriage to the latter, as suggested by his 
wily counsellor, Agrippa. The tether works well, it holds An- 
tony till both Lepidus and Pompey are absorbed by Octavius. 
But now they are reconciled, and hasten to unite their powers 
against the common foe of the Triumvirate. 

Such are the transactions of Antony at Rome, their nature and 
consequences are now foreshadowed in two very different ways 
through two very different characters—through Enobarbus and 
the Soothsayer. Enobarbus is a most wonderful delineation; he 
is the mirror which reflects the results of the deeds which are 
enacted by the high personages of the drama; in particular he 
adumbrates the conduct of Antony, his friend and companion. 
dis chief trait is therefore intellectual sagacity, he foresees with 
the clearest vision and foretells with the most logical precision. 
But he possesses at the same time the reverse side of human na- 
ture in colossal magnitude; glutton, debauchee, sensualist, he 
seems immersed in the very dregs of Egyptian license, and when 
he is absent, his memory is filled with Egyptian orgies. The 
two extremes meet in him, the keenest intelligence and the gross- 
est sensuality; the mediating principle between them, namely, 
moral subordination, seems not to exist. He is the peculiar pro- 
duct of an age of corruption in which even mental cultivation 
aids in blasting the character. He appears to have anticipated 
the main consequences from the beginning; he tried to keep An- 
tony in Egypt, then he sought to prevent the reconciliation with 
Octavius ; he also intimates that the marriage will in the end inten- 
sify the enmity which it was intended to forestall. Forhe knows 
that Antony will return to the Egyptian queen; his highly-col- 
ored account of her appearance when “she pursed up his heart 
upon the river Cydnus” indicates the power of her fascination 
over the senses, and the deep hold which she must consequently 
retain upon Antony. Enobarbus manifestly thinks that his mas- 
ter ought to go back at once to Egypt, though his appetite seems 
to favor such a decision quite as strongly as his judgment. 

Such is the intellectual reflection of Antony’s conduct and des- 
tiny; now follows a second reflection of the same through a 
wholly different medium, namely, through the prophetic emotion. 
Its bearer is the Soothsayer. This man, too, urges very 
strongly the return to Egypt; the reason whereof he says 
he has not in his tongue but in his feeling, in his in- 
stinctive perception of the future. Antony is warned that 
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the daemon, “ thy spirit that keeps thee,” cannot resist the might 
of Cesar, becomes afraid in the presence of the latter. Antony 
feels the truth of the declaration, resolves to go back to Egypt, 
and gives the true ground, “in the East my pleasure lies.” The 
Soothsayer thus utters in his peculiar form that which has 
already been told; the principle of Antony is subordinate to the 
principle of Octavius, the higher end must vindicate its superior 
power. This is not only known but is now felt; the poet has in- 
dicated the same result both through intelligence and through 
feeling. The Triumvirate is however reconciled within itself, and 
must turn its attention to its external foe. 

This is Pompey, who is the central figure of the third thread 
of the first movement, which thread may now be taken up and 
traced. Pompey from the first exhibits no great strength of pur- 
pose, no firm reliance on his principle. He stands as the repre- 
sentation of the old republican constitution of Rome, in opposi- 
tion to the tendency to imperialism ; he cites as examples of ad- 
miration those “courtiers of beauteous freedom,” pale Cassius 
and honest Brutus, who drenched the capitol, 


“That they would 
Have one man buta man. And that is it 
Hath made me rig my navy,”—etc, 


He also has a personal ground, to avenge the fate of his father. 
But he is clearly not the man to be at the head of a great politi- 
cal movement. He has moreover a scrupulosity which makes 
him sacrifice his cause to a moral punctilio. Such a man ought 
never to begin a rebellion whose success is not his highest prin- 
ciple. His main hope is that Antony will remain in the East; 
but when the latter returns and is reconciled with Octavius, 
Pompey becomes frightened at their hostile preparation and com- 
promises fora certain territory. That is, he really joins the Tri- 
umvirate in the division of the world, and thus utterly abandons 
the principle which he represented. Logically he is now absorb- 
ed in the new idea by his own action, he disappears as a factor of 
the drama. 

His position is wholly due to the fact that he was the son of 
the great Pompey; birth, the most external of grounds, makes 
him leader. But by the side of him is seen the genuine old Roman 
republican, to whom the cause means everything, though he is 
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called a pirate by his enemies. This is Menas, who sees and con- 
demns the folly of the new treaty, who reflects the weakness of 
Pompey as Enobarbus reflects the weakness of Antony. Now 
comes the supreme moment of Pompey’s career. All three of 
the triumvirs are on board of his galley, holding high festival in 
honor of the peace; the rulers of the world, the enemies of his 
principle are as it were bagged and placed at his disposition. 
Menas urges upon him immediate action with the greatest vehe- 
mence; but no, his “honor” will not let him, the nature of which 
honor is seen in his declaration that he cannot advise the doing 
of the deed, but he would applaud it if itwere done. Menas now 
deserts, for he to whom the good old cause is the highest princi- 
ple of existence, cannot endure to see the destiny of Rome and 
of the world sacrificed to a moial scruple. However great may 
be our admiration of Pompey’s motive, it destroys his world- 
historical character; both he and Antony are therefore alike in 
surrendering their grand opportunity, though the one yields it to 
sensual love and the other to conscience. Pompey hence keeps his 
agreement, but Octavius who subordinates both emotion and 
morality to his great political purpose, breaks that same agree- 
ment when his plan is ripe, and slays his confederate in return 
for the latter’s fidelity and conscientiousness. The character of 
Brutus in Julius Cesar is in this respect repeated in him. 

Now if the moral test be the sole and absolute test of the deed 
under all circumstances, it is manifest that Pompey is the hero of 
this play as Brutus is by the same criterion the hero of Julius 
Cesar. But if there be a national, indeed a world-historical duty 
as well as a moral duty, and if these duties come into irreconcila- 
ble conflict in which one side must be subordinated to the other, 
the question can by no means be so easily dismissed. The solu- 
tion of Shakspeare is plain, and it is the same as that of history. 
The national or the world-historical principle always subsumes 
the moral, because it‘is the truer, the more universal. This very 
drama is condemned by certain critics because it is said to have 
no noble, that is, moral characters, and because it represents the 
political principle as triumphant. The complaint is frivolous, the 
poet has written from the complete reality and not from a one- 
sided abstraction, which however valid in its sphere has limita- 
tions which it ought not to transcend. The ultimate criterion of 


these critics is the moral one, which is certainly not that of the 
poet. 
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Indeed there is just this struggle between the moral and polit- 
ical elements going on at all times in all countries. The purely 
moral man is in a condition of chronic disgust at public life and 
public men, he generally judges by altogether too narrow a stand- 
ard, and is hence unjust. But the public man is also too apt to 
sacrifice moral considerations to some supposed expediency when 
in reality there is no conflict of duties. The relations of the in- 
dividual in society must ordinarily be controlled by morality; 
this is just its function. But in revolutions, in periods of politi- 
cal disintegration, the collision between principles arises in its 
fullest intensity. One side must be chosen, still the choice is a 
violation which calls forth a retribution. In our own recent 
struggle we all thought it our duty to sacrifice every moral tie to 
the imperilled nationality, if the two conflicted. In that pro- 
longed and intense effort, the moral consciousness of private and 
public life disappeared, for it was immolated; though the nation 
was saved, the Nemesis of violated morality still scourges us; 
this is the real price, the spiritual price, and not the blood or the 
treasure spent, which we paid, are now paying, and shall continue 
to pay for our national existence. 

In the final scene of this thread, when the banquet is portrayed, 
we behold the fate of all the leading characters foreshadowed in 
the most subtle manner. Here are collected the representatives 
of the main conflicting principles of the drama, Antony, Pompey, 
Lepidus, Octavius, with their chief subordinates. They indulge 
in a drunken carousal, symbolical of the mad confusion of the 
period. Who will keep his head clear and retain his senses amid 
the wild revel? Lepidus first yields to the wine, and is carried 
out; the others sink into an Egyptian debauch ; but the cool- — 
headed Octavius never for a moment loses his self-control, and 
when he finds himself touched with the wine, he hastens away 
from the company. No sensual pleasure can conquer his under- 
standing, he will remain master. 

Such is the first general movement of the playing, ending in 
the reconciliation of all the colliding characters. The Triumvi- 
rate is restored to internal harmony, Pompey is admitted to a 
share of its authority, Antony is restored to the Roman Family 
and State. Even external conquest breathes fora moment. No- 
thing is settled however, principles have been compromised, but 
they are as antagonistic as before. Suddenly comes the disrup- 
tion. The poet does not portray it in full, he merely indicates 
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the result. Casar and Lepidus united to destroy Pompey, then 
Cesar turned upon Lepidus; which important events are all an- 
nounced in one short scene. Antony leaves Octavia, next we find 
him with Cleopatra. Such is this rapid separation which intro- 
duces the second general movement of the drama. There are 
now essentially but two threads, namely, the two antagonists 
with their respective adherents. Of this last movement there 
are three distinct phases, the first defeat of Antony, his second 
defeat and death, the death of Cleopatra. 

Antony, when he fully comprehends the inexorable purpose of 
Octavius to subordinate him also, takes his departure from Oc- 
tavia. She is the true Roman wife, who is by no means devoid 
of deep emotion, but it is the quiet, pure emotion of the Family; 
her feeling is confined to the bounds of an ethical relation, and 
herein she is the direct contrast to Cleopatra, whose passion is 
hampered by no limitations. She tried to perform her duty to 
both husband and brother; but that husband had as his deepest 
impulse sensual instead of conjugal love, and that brother had as 
his strongest principle political supremacy instead of fraternal 
affection, even if he possessed the latter also. Octavia with the 
most beautiful devotion tried to conciliate the conflicting individ- 
uals, but was sacrificed by both. Thus the Family sank before 
the thirst of passion and before the thirst for power. 

The poet having elaborated the motives of all that is to follow, 
passes at once to the scene of the struggle which is to decide the 
fate of the two colliding personages. The infatuation of Antony 
is brought out in the strongest colors, he fights a naval battle 
against the advice of all his soldiers from the commanding officer 
down to the common private in the ranks. The ground of his 
conduct is the control exercised over him by Cleopatra. Then 
during the crisis of the tight she flies, Antony follows ; the result 
is utter defeat by sea, universal desertion by land. His oriental 
connection has thus brought to ruin his world-historical oppor- 
tunity, he has sacrificed everything Roman, even his Roman 
courage. The internal struggle now begins, he feels the deep 
degradation of his behavior, the memories of his Roman life 
again awake in him, he seems ready to reproach the cause of his 
fatuity; but the weeping enchantress by her presence subdues 
him more completely than Octavius had done in the battle just 
fought, and again his deepest trait asserts itself: 
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“Fall not a tear, I say; one of them rates 
All that is won and lost: give me a kiss ; 
Even this repays me.” 


But even a stronger evidence of his love is given. He sud- 
denly comes upon Thyreus, the messenger of Cesar, toying with 
the hand of Cleopatra; there ensues a fit of jealousy so violent 
that he totally forgets his generous nature and orders the man to 
be whipped. The thought of her infidelity crazes him, he has. 
loved her more than the whole world in the literal sense of the 
expression, since he has sacrificed the world forher sake. What 
if another shares with him the possession? The strongest ele- 
ment of his nature revolts. Buta declaration of Cleopatra lulls 
his wrath, again harmony prevails. Now however their union is 
threatened from without by the approach of the victorious Octa- 
vius, a conflict which must arouse all his dormant energy. 

Octavius is true to his aim throughout these scenes, his cool 
calculation is never disturbed by a whiff of passion, his politic 
cunning is everywhere paramount. His enemy is surrounded by 
a net-work of espionage, while his own movements are artfully 
concealed. He acts with a celerity and secrecy which are incom- 
prehensible to Antony ; his insight into the real situation is never 
clouded for a moment, he orders the battle to be fought at sea 
with every advantage in his favor. His imperturbable under- 
standing which grasps clearly the end in view and the means to 
reach the same, shines through all his actions. He will after the 
victory grant no terms to Antony, who must be entirely elimi- 
nated from the world in order to produce unity. But Cleopatra 
he attempts to detach by specious promises, he has no faith in 
her fidelity and but little trust in women under the most favora- 
ble cireumstances. She seems to listen to his proposals, her con- 
duct is at least ambiguous, two opposite impulses divide her pur- 
pose. 

We pass on to the second phase of the second movement, em- 
braced in the Fourth Act. Antony now has a new motive for 
action, his union with Cleopatra is in jeopardy. His heroic char- 
acter returns in its fullest intensity, he fights not to save an em- 
pire, but to preserve his relation to the Egyptian queen. It will 
be noticed that the deepest principle of his nature is assailed; he 
might dally away the world, but he cannot surrender the tie to 
Cleopatra. Again we behold all the noble elements of his nature 
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in full play, his generosity, his warm-heartedness even to serv- 
ants, his activity, his heroism. Nor is the other side of his char- 
acter omitted, there must be a final debauch before departure for 
the battle-field. Still there is the dark reflection of the future, 
music in the air is heard by the common soldiers, who express 
their feelings in ominous words; their belief is that the god Her- 
cules, tutular deity of Antony, is now leaving him; his cause is 
lost beyond hope. 

A second battle is fought, a temporary advantage is gained on 
land, but the Egyptian fleet yields to the foe, traitorously as An- 
tony supposes and as we also may suppose. The internal con- 
flict now arises more fiercely than ever, she to whom he has sac- 
rificed a world has betrayed him. What agony could be more 
intense? She appears before him, but neither her presence nor 
her language can assuage his revengeful anger this time, she has 
to leave him. But is his love entirely gone, that which was the 
strongest principle of his nature? She will put the matter to 
proof, the test being death—absolute separation. Accordingly 
word is sent to him that she is no more, that she died with his 
name on her lips. He answers the test in the fullest degree, sep- 
aration from her means death, which he at once proceeds to inflict 
upon himself. Other motives too influence his resolution, as the 
sense of shame, the fear of dishonor, the loss of his opportunity ; 
but the main impelling power which drove the last blow was the 
thought of being forever disjoined from Cleopatra. Thus his. 
deepest principle asserts itself with an absolute supremacy; he 
had already sacrificed an empire, and a world-historical destiny 
for his love; it is easy and consistent now to give his life in addi- 
tion. His career is made up of a series of external conflicts on 
account of his passion, and internal conflicts with his passion. 

The third phase of the second movement is embraced in the last 
act. Cleopatra is now the central figure. The difference between 
her and Antony is seen in the fact that she is willing to survive 
him, but he was not willing to survive her; separation does not 
mean death in her case. There is however no doubt about her 
love for Antony, but there is as little doubt about her readiness. 
to transfer it to another person. She has been making provision 
for the future, she has been laying plans to catch Octavius in her 
toils. He comes into her presence but he is not charmed, his 
cool head cannot be turned by sensuous enchantment. This seals 
her fate, she has met her master, she has found the man who is 
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able to resist her spell. The proof is manifest, she learns that 
Octavius intends to take her to Rome to grace histriumph. This 
secret is confided to her by Dolabella, who seems to be the last 
victim of her magical power. That power is now broken, noth- 
ing remains except to die. Still she shows signs of a better na- 
ture in this latter part, misfortune has ennobled her character : 


“* My desolation begins to make a better life.” 


The heroic qualities of Antony, now that he is gone and she 
can captivate no new hero, fill her imagination; she will go and 
join him in the world beyond. Her sensual life seems purified 
and exalted as she gives expression to her “immortal longings.” 
Her deepest trait is however conquest through sensual love; she 
will live as long as she can conquer; when her spell is once over- 
come she will die, dwelling in imagination upon the greatest vic- 
tory of her principle and upon its most illustrious victim. 

The fate of the immediate personal dependents of Antony and 
Cleopatra is connected with that of their master and mistress; 
the relation is so intimate that they die together, the devotion of 
the servants will not permit them to survive. But Enobarbus is 
the most interesting of all these subordinate personages; his 
character too undergoes a change in this second part. His sharp 
intellect has foreseen and tried to avert the consequences of An- 
tony’s folly, but without avail. Now begins his internal conflict. 
Should he follow interest and desert a fool, or preserve fidelity 
and cling to his fallen master? It does not surprise us that he 
goes over to Cesar, that he was led by his sagacity and not by 
his moral feeling. He saw the rising star of Octavius, and fol- 
lowed, but bitter is his disappointment. The conqueror will not 
trust a traitor. Enobarbus finds out that he has “done ill,” his 
intelligence has failed utterly. But this is not all. The gener- 
ous Antony sends his treasure after him with kindly greetings ; 
now he calls himself not fool but villain, the moral elements, as 
honor, gratitude, fidelity, conscience, burst up in his soul with 
terrific force. This mediating principle, which was previously so 
inert, is now supreme, asserting itself over both pleasure and in- 
tellect. He repents of his conduct butis not reconciled; he slays 
himself, an irrational act, but one which shows that remorse was 
stronger than existence. So intense is his anguish, that he will 
not retain a life without moral devotion. 
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Octavius has passed his final and supreme conflict, which the 
poet seems to make the most difficult as well as the most glori- 
ous of all the conflicts in the drama. This victory is greater 
than the victory over Antony, who had already been subdued by 
Cleopatra; now the mighty conqueress is herself conquered. 
The man who can resist the fascination of the Orient is the true 
Roman, is the ruler capable of maintaining and perpetuating the 
Roman principle and the Roman empire. Alexander even was 
absorbed by the East, and his realm passed away like a cloud. 
Octavius can spend a tear of pity over his illustrious foes, but 
his emotions never clouded his judgment or hindered the clear, 
definite pursuit of his political end. When the play terminates, 
we feel that a great epoch with its external and internal throes, 
with its weak men and mighty heroes, has passedaway. All the 
struggles are overcome not by temporary compromises but by 
the subordination of the lower to the higher principle; the world 
finds unity, peace, and law, in the empire. This epoch is there- 
fore the true date of Imperialism. 


THE IDEA OF MATTER AS THE GROUND OF ALL PHE- 
NOMENA OF THE UNIVERSE. 


(An attempt to solve Tyndall’s Problem). 


By K. Tu. BAYRHOFFER. 


{Translated from the author’s manuscript by Mrs. ELLA S. MorGay]. © 


Tyndall, in his well-known Belfast address, as well as in severa. 
passages in his Fragments of Science,” declares that in matter 
he discerns the promise and potency of life and spirit, but that 
the idea of matter, in order to justify this, must be more profound 
and comprehensive than it has hitherto been apprehended to be. 
He says that until now the idea of matter as the basis of nature, 
had been considered only from its external and mechanical sides. 
But then Tyndall confesses that he cannot give the truer idea be- 
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cause the connection between spiritual life and mechanics or 
organism, the movements of the Universe, is still obscure. If 
we now ask “ What is the conception of matter in the general 
consciousness and in natural science?” we receive the universal 
answer, “ Matter is the substance extending through and filling 
parts of space, considered as independent existence in and for itself, 
whose universal predicates are this extension and divisibility, re- 
sistance or the impenetrability of allits parts, and perhaps weight, 
the gravitation of all its parts towards each other.” Matteris some- 
times defined as that which is impenetrable and movable in space. 
If we now take these phenomena as the manifestation of internal. 
essence (innerer gruende) then we may consider matter as filled 
with forces or principles of inter-action, especially the power of 
attraction and repulsion. From the standpoint of such a theory 
it is therefore presupposed that the particles of matter them- 
selves, being separate members and bodies, can never re- 
ciprocally penetrate each other, and that all apparent pen- 
etrability is only a nearer approach of the particles and a pen- 
etration of matter into the hitherto empty spaces lying be- 
tween. It is also now universally presupposed that the so- 
called forces are wholly bound up with matter, are in fact only its 
qualities inseparable from it. In the same way it has often been 
Supposed that matter was originally in motion, which (motion) is 
consequently an absolute fact just as incapable of derivation as 
matter itself. And now since in order to explain phenomena, 
scientific investigation of nature conceives visible matter as itself 
made up of invisible, minute, material particles or bodies (the so- 
called atoms or molecules) it is claimed that from the forces and 
motions of these atoms and molecules we are to comprehend all 
nature as a mechanism; and logically consistent scientists declare 
that even the spiritual life of man must also originate in this 
mechanism, because the nervous system, more especially the 
brain, is evidently the material ground out of which spirit is 
born, and of which we know nothing without this base—for im- 
material spirits are only fantastic images or chimeras. Matter 
being, according to this, the root of all phenomena of the uni- 
verse, materialism is esteemed as the only true system of know- 
ledge (based upon one principle) in contrast both to an original 
dualism of matter and spirit, and to a spiritualistic unitary basis, 
as is claimed by Christian theology, or in another way by the 
philosophy of Berkeley. 
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We cannot deny that empirical, reflective science has always 
held fast to the materialistic basis of all phenomena of the uni- 
verse, and taught that an immaterial spirit is out of the question, 
i.e., any spirit not bound to matter or not conditioned by mat- 
ter—unless we wish to put poetical fancy in the place of science. 

If therefore to the real empirical conception matter is the only 
basis of the universe, out of which arise all phenomena—revela- 
tions of nature and spirit—to the reflective mind still remains 
the question, “What is the essence or idea of matter itself?” 
For speculative analysis cannot rest until it has become an abso- 
. lute analysis, until it has reached the point where no further pre- 
supposition is poss dle, until it has reached the ultimate hypoth- 
esis. And as empirical, inductive investigation stops either with 
the mere conception of one infinitely extended and divisible matter, 
or with the atom as the ultimate element of matter, having exten- 
sion but still being indivisible: the first theory asserts a simple 
logical contradiction; the second asserts the construction of 
matter en masse out of minute particles of matter, which them- 
selves involve the contradiction of being both indivisible and 
extended. The problem of philosophy or speculative thinking 
is precisely to find an idea of matter that does not involve con- 
tradiction, the final solution of this fantastic knot of ideas. The 
solution of the problem of matter is the solution of all problems. 

It may indeed be said—from the standpoint of modern empiri- 
«al science—that the real essence of things, matter, is still hid- 
den, is an insoluble problem, is “ unknowable absolute force,” 
(Herbert Spencer), or is the unknown and in itself unknowable 
(Kant, Herbart). It might be said that it is sufficient for us to 
know that all phenomena, of nature as of mind, inhere in the 
eternal, material substratum. And on the other hand we might 
say with Herbert Spehcer that since all knowledge consists in a 
relation of the subject to the object, the absolute being, the 
unity, or at all events the unifying root, of both sides, it would 
therefore be one-sided to set up a mere materialism, and true 
philosophy may as rightly be called spiritualism if we give the 
chief weight to the subjective side of knowledge. For all con- 
ceptions of matter being but mental images of it, spiritual phe- 
nomena and not the thing itself, it is after all more credible that 
matter is but the expression of spirit than vice versa. Still the 
absolute being is in truth only the unknown unity of both sides, 
neither materialism nor spiritualism is the true expression of 
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philosophy. In the same way, but in another form, Spencer ad- 
vocates Shelling’s “absolute indifference” and Hegel’s “ abso- 
lute idea.” 

But as regards the unknowableness of being, we ask on what. 
grounds is the mind of man justified in denying knowledge of 
being? Being, matter with its metamorphoses and phenomena 
lies before us. Phenomena being its (matter’s) revelations, posi- 
ted by it, necessarily contain the essence, the kernel, and are 
utterly inseparable from it. Hence while the thinking mind ana- 
lyzes the phenomenon it must posit its being as the plainly exist- 
ing unity which lies at the foundation. And that would be con- 
ceded by all, if in this attempt at absolute comprehension thought 
did not involve itself in logical contradictions which seem insur- 
mountable (ef. Kant’s Antinomies and the contradictions shown 
by Hegel and Herbart in all notions of experience.) But think- 
ing is not a fixed something, it is a process, a development in the 
thinking subject. Thought itself generates all the inconsisten- 
cies, and drives on to their solution—on account of its own cer- 
tainty of its real existence—unhindered by contradictions, it can- 
not rest until it has developed a system of thought which is en- 
tirely consistent with itself, that is, one which has solved the 
contradictions, the inner illusion, the confusion of the subject. 
All proceeds from the belief that the subject has objectivity 
within as well as without itself; that every real, concrete, sensi- 
ble being is the union of subjectivity and objectivity (hence the 
dualism of subject and object is disposed of, once and forever), 
and this belief is confirmed by all experimental science. In re- 
gard to the other theory of cferbert Spencer, viz: that the uni- 
tary system can be called spiritualism as well as materialism, we 
are not to forget that spirit is essentially mediated as through 
nature, the material system; while matter is conceived as the 
substance, the mother of things and phenomena, and so under 
all circumstances life and spirit exhibit themselves as the phe- 
nomenology of matter. But of course we recognize that in a 
certain sense matter itself is phenomenology, is the eternal chain 
of egos, of real souls, and that even the notion of matter is ineon- 
ceivable without including the potentiality of spirit, and. con- 
versely, the idea of spirit presupposes matter. Hence we may 
call the true system the unitary system of the material-spiritual, 
the external-internal, and also the unitary system of living sub- 
stance, which as we shall see is the eternal chain of being; abso- 
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lute synthesis. Speculative analysis wili advance this to cer- 
tainty. We now pass to this analysis. 

The real phenomenal world, which we perceive through the 
senses (not excepting the animal organism as the only bearer of 
spiritual life, in the strictest sense)—this world lies before us ex- 
tended in space, consisting of parts and members near, but apart 
and separable from each other. This appearance in space, con- 
ceived as the positive, the self-existing, essence, or self, is called 
matter, which, in order to make form and content identical, is 
defined as extended being. Conceive the phenomenon to 
have the form of space, or of continuous external being 
without the essence, the substance, then we have the mental im- 
age‘of pure or empty space. It is well known that the old At- 
omic philosophy conceived tlte universe as made up of the atom 
and the void, being and nothing. The aciual which lies before 
us as a Visible, material, is the entire heavenly and earthly world, 
which latter of course, according to the true scientific theory 
of the universe, is only a member of the cosmic whole, of the 
starry host with its illimitable spaces and varied forms. 

Now while empirical science continues by the induction of ex- 
perience, to verify the forms and laws of this material universe 
by a relative analysis referring to relatively simple elements (viz. 
atoms and forces) speculative thinking carries the inquiry up to 
the notion, or to the perfect analysis of material existence, which. 
is after all only an empirical conception. Thought tries to esiab- 
lish the absolute analysis of this being, while recognizing that 
matter (defined as an extended, resisting, somewhat capable of 
rest and motion) in order to be comprehended, ixvolves pre- 
suppositions which for the sake of scientific knowledge must 
be posited and comprehended in thought, and in so far as mat- 
ter is the sole basis of all phenomena (as the unitary system of 
materialism supposes) must be recognized as the principles of all 
phenomena of the universe, the physical as well as spiritual, or: 
else the whole theory would fall asunder as a one-sided and there- 
fore false hypothesis. 

From the standpoint of Tyndall, Huxley, and other great sci- 
entific investigators, we are confronted with the remarkable phe- 
nomenon, that matter is presupposed as the absolute essence, but 
that nevertheless its spiritual side is put down as from its very 
nature incomprehensible, or at least uncomprehended, whence 
Tyndall (as we have already seen) rightly demands a truer con- 
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ception of the idea of matter than men of science have hitherto 
had. 

If matter is conceived, as it is universally, that each of its 
parts or components is essentially extended and divisible, then 
according to this idea, matter would be composite, ad infinitum. 
Of course it makes no difference whether we speak of ideal or 
actual divisibility, since intinite divisibility involves a state of 
being infinitely divided, i. e., the so-called separation only rep- 
resents the original separation as made visible. If we deny this, 
we are met by Spinoza’s illogical notion of the divisibility of the 
form without the divisibility of the essence or substance, as if 
form could stand in opposition to essence, or as if there 
could be form without essence, Spinoza’s absolute, indi- 
visible, extended substance would not be able to exist as extend- 
ed, because all of its parts and components are from the begin- 
ning absorbed and dissolved in the unity of the substance. The 
infinite, extended, but indivisible substance of Spinoza contains 
an internal logical contradiction, just as the simple extended sub- 
stance, divisible but not in and for itself discrete, is a similar 
contradiction. - 

It is therefore agreed that if matter is extended and divisible 
then it must be composite in itself or limited, and it therefore 
passes continuously through these limits, and this internal limi- 
tation must of course be infinite, i. e., must continue to the simple 
ultimate element, for the analysis of thought can be satisfied 
with nothing short of that. Hence matter must be resolvable 
into pure simple elements, and would without these become a 
chimera of so-called absolute empty space, of a merely negative 
identity, devoid of essence, and of a pure logical contradiction. 
This is the truth in the Atomistic Philosophy, only that in spec- 
ulative analysis the atom necessarily becomes a monad. Hence 
Leibnitz was justified in setting up the system of monads against 
Spinoza’s one extended and thinking substance, and had therein 
seized the actually true principle of the unity of nature and 
spirit, extension and subjectivity. Herbart also recognized the 
principle of the universe in the community of souls. And Hegel 
without more ado, posits matter as the continuity of the discrete, 
the unity of independent somewhats which have sunk together 
into the unity of space and time, i. e., motion, in which 
differences have vanished, unity of repulsion and attraction 
of the for itself existent; although he has not adequately 
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developed this true principle, and in his inverted method 
derives the concrete from the abstract, instead of first com- 
prehending the perfectly concrete principle by a speculative 
analysis of the content of experience, and then developing 
- science from this concrete principle. Had Hegel but con- 
tinued on this true road upon which he entered with his Phe- 
nomenology of Spirit, from this phenomenology of the real spirit 
he would have developed the universal metaphysical principle of 
the universe, and from the latter would have followed the real 
genesis of the same as a complete system of nature, in which 
self-conscious spirit is nothing more than the final blossom of 
nature. Philosophy from its very nature must (since scientific 
knowledge is only the final reflection of being) begin with a re- 
gressive movement, in which experience elevates itself to specu- 
lative thought, and in which are shown the unity and commensu- 
rability of subject and object, ego and non-ego, science and na- 
ture. Then philosophy must pass over to a progressive move- 
ment, to a construction of the universe from one principle, upon 
whose summit the mind returns to itself. The real principle, the 
real ground of nature is not space and time and motion, abstrac- 
tions which as such are empty nothings; and this Hegel well knew, 
but he offered this discipline to the mind in order to lead it, 
through these nothings, to the real. The true principle of nature 
is the eternal unity or synthesis of real monads, as we shall see, 
and not until this principle is postulated can we understand 
space and time and motion, matter and its forces, life and mind, 
which without this presupposition all vanish into nothingness. 
We saw that the speculative analysis of matter leads to theimma- 
terial and non-extended, as the elements of which matter is com- 
posed. Matter is only a combination of simple beings, the chain 
of souls or egos, as it were. Infinite divisibility is only the ever 
unsuccessful attempt on the part of sense-perception to ex- 
plam composite being as derivative from simple being. The con- 
ception of matter as the conception of being is only the unsolved 
and confused notion of a series of monads. The infinite sought 
by the sensuous conception is reached in thought, and with it is 
reached the eternally abiding existence in the changes of phe- 
nomena in the mutable synthesis of the monads. The universe 
is the ceaseless process of the system of monads. All matters, 
forms, laws, forces, conscious and unconscious powers are the 
olispring of this system. We have reached the point in which, 
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atoms and molecules of the scientists (into which the abstract 
chimera of continuous extended entitiy has been resolved) 
find their explanation in the absolute analysis of reason, in the 
interaction of the centres of life. 

Our problem is now (a) to show that the idea of the simple 
essence, though not really perceivable by the senses, nor capable 
of being pictured in the mind, still contains no contradiction, 
and carries the element of visibility init. (b) That the idea of 
an original aggregate, and of interaction of simple entities, can 
be conceived without contradiction. (c) That the universe with 
all its material-spiritual phenomena, forms, laws, forces, is to be 
comprehended or explained through this interaction. (1) Simple 
being is the opposite of composite being, and all composite be- 
ings can be reduced finally to simple beings. We will not here 
dispute as to whether we may call a composite being “a being.” 
We probably may so call it if the compositeness is understood 
as an absolute composition—taking place through mutual inter- 
action—being therefore an essential one, for here all beings re- 
ciprocally assume their predicates of phenomena—the external 
and internal phenomena are interlinked with each other from 
within out, and so form areal whole. In the same way a row of 
marbles, books, stones, ete., would not be called one being; but 
we should speak of one stone, one plant, one animal, because 
each exists only as a chain of parts and members, each through 
the other, not as a mere external juxtaposition; and we shall see 
that the universe is an eternal and internal chain of simple ele- 
ments, an original manifold, an original form of unity, and so far 
as the One infinite (i. e., a being limited only through itself) can 
be defined, is self-articulated, i. e., is made up of simple element- 
ary causal factors. Instead of composition the word interposit- 
ing (fuer-einander-setzung) could be used if we wished to keep in 
mind that this interpositing is imagined only as a reflex of beings 
in antithetic relation to each other, in order to preserve their 
mutual independence of each other. Interaction is an appro- 
priate and correct expression. 

Leibnitz places at the beginning of his Monadology the propo- 
sition, “‘ There are composite beings, hence there must be simple 
beings.” Much as this fundamental idea has been criticised (e. ¢g., 
lately by Stallo) it still remains unrefuted, and the negative of 
this proposition would be a simple logical contradiction, unless 
those critics intend by it to posit an extended, divisible being, 
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without composition, without articulation. But that again is a 
pure logical contradiction. Therefore the so-called continuity of 
substance can in truth be only a middle term between unity and 
separateness of substances, an internal-external chain or interac- 
tion of simple elements, from which eternal chain the universe 
proceeds. 

Simple substance is that indivisible (because not composite) 
being which is identical with itself. It cannot therefore be con- 
ceived as extended, disparate, that is as consisting of parts in 
juxtaposition, and so far cannot be really perceived by the senses 
because sense-perception is a function of a composite somewhat 
directed towards a composite somewhat. But should it be posi- 
ted for thinking intuition, then the indivisible point must be con- 
ceived as interactive, as centre of action. This indivisible one, 
this simple ultimate is in itself free from logical contradiction, 
because it is conceived as consisting of pure identity, of that 
which is like itself, and this is what it is in its simple unity. Its 
further quantitative and qualitative predicates are gained in the 
interaction in which it defines itself. In any case as this simple 
unity it is not perceivable by the sense, not susceptible of analy- 
sis, indivisible, imperishable ; it is the invisible root of the phe- 
nomenal world, which it is true can be conceived only as a total- 
ity of such roots in a state of interaction. 

So far as these simple beings or constituent parts of being 
{according to whether we have in view the particulars or the 
whole, synthesis or analysis) offer themselves as the limits or as 
the original points of all real sense-perception, of all quality and 
quantity, we may perhaps say that they are inconceivable, mere 
abstractions, nothings; i. e., they are negatives of phenomenal 
reality just as the point is the limit, the negative, the nothing of 
the line and of space. And this consciousness of the negative, 
this rejection of simple elements from the standpoint of a reality 
picturable for the senses, would be perfectly justifiable, and the 
existences would be resolved into nothing if we could find in 
them no bridge as it were, to sense-perception, that is if they 
were not combined in everlasting unity as a totality, through 
whose interaction they are able to represent the sensible world, 
whereby each element is a necessary collection, a centre of life, 
without losing its simple identity. So they appear as dynamic 
central spheres, as we shall see, and not as separable into material 
particles, net as atoms. So, conceived as central spheres of life 
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and motion, as centres of relatively minute spaces which they 
create, they arein the element of sense-perceptibility, and can 
develop the phenomenal world in time and space. No other hy- 
pothesis (neither that of continuous matter, nor the atomic the- 
ory,) can overcome logical contradiction. Both inevitably crum- 
ble into nothing. Only in thé interaction of the monadic factors 
can we obtain a fixed point of rest for the flowing current of the 
phenomenal world. Hence thought must posit it. It must posit 
the absolute, infinite discreteness in the continuity of the whole, 
unless it allows the manifestation of the discrete in the continu- 
ous, and vice versa, in a contradictory manner. 

Our standpoint is nothing more than the infinite analysis (i. e., 
in thought) of the world as perceived through the senses. It is 
- the unity of the totality, the ultimate synthetic-analytic unity, in 
which absolute positivity includes all aftirmations and negations. 
Only as the combination of primal elements, monads, can a so- 
called primal matter, primal substance occupying space, be com- 
prehended as a thinkable reality in which all phenomena rise and 
set. While with the taking away of this «z, this simple self-sub- 
sistent, the universe would vanish into mere relations without 
subjects, into a dreamy line-drawing in an empty space. So we 
must now recognize as valid the doctrine of monads, and if we 
tind init the grounds of all material and spiritual phenomena of 
experience, then we shall recognize in primal matter the univer- 
sal and ultimate root of the universe. And this doctrine annuls 
the fancies or anthropomorphisms of the various religions, and 
transforms Hegel’s entire speculative logic (as well as religion) 
into the phenomenology of the universe as reflected in the human 
mind, into a subjective abstraction from human experience. The 
self-emancipation of the so-called “Absolute Idea” into Nature is a 
pure chimera or farce, a juggler’s trick of thinking, like the notion 
of a divine creation of the world out of nothing. That essential 
whole (of monads) present in the universe, is all in all, and there 
exists nothing behind the universe, and over and above the uni- 
verse—no absolute idea, no God, no immortal human spirit. In 
this sense is Hegel the last of the scholastics through whose new 
departure science is first completely freed from the dogmas of 
phantasy, and the only possibility is given for a reconciliation of 
philosophy and natural science. This analysis is now in full 
progress, this consciousness is increasing more widely, and 
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therein is the great importance of Tyndall’s address, the inde- 
pendent scientific value of which is a mere cipher. 

2. Absolute Combination aud Interaction of Elementary Es- 
sences.—We posit a totality of simple ultimates, of unities of 
being and action. We posit them simply together, that is recip- 
rocally present in one infinite centre, for nothing is presupposed 
but them, there is therefore nothing which could separate or 
keep them apart but their own activity. We presuppose no space, 
no time, in short absolutely nothing but the monads. For all 
such presuppositions would be mere logical contradictions, exist- 
ing nothings. There is therefore nothing between the monads, 
or that which is between is only their product. They are there- 
fore necessarily combined, undivided, the positive, infinite whole. 
The basis of the universe is not the monad, but the unity of 
monads. Apart from this the monad would sink back into inef- 
fable being, devoid of quality or quantity or power of manifesta- 
tion; it would be the uncognizable “real” of Herbart. Herbart’s 
fundamental error is that he assumes that the “reals” could in 
the beginning be combined or not combined, as a matter of acci- 
dent. Their not being combined leads to a logical contradiction, 
because it must presuppose an independent, sundering nothing. 
All real space vanishes if the system of monads is taken away. 
The monad gets its real attributes (outside of its simple identity) 
only in combination, in relation. This is the truth in the theories 
of such men as Moleschott, Stallo, Lewes, and the relativists in 
general. The mistake is that they posit the whole relative phe- 
nomenal world without independent existent things, without real 
centres. The relation without the terms between which the rela- 
tion exists, is a form without essence. They eliminate the x, and 
so make the universe a relativity, a phenomenon of nothing. For 
all continuous primal matter, primal forces which may be presup- 
posed in addition, are of no assistance, for they themselves are 
resolved into relativity. The logical contradiction consists in a 
relation without the terms of the relation. 

The thought of the monad can be repudiated only at the ex- 
pense of reducing the world to a desert waste. Without the 
monad all existence becomes an illusion. In every element, in 
every point of the universe, must be posited the independently 
existing into-themselves-reflected monads, the ultimate, or else 
all relations vanish. 


What is now the notion of the monad-totality? The monads 
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are not simply in and through each other, for then they would 
collapse into one centre, one existence, their being would be pos- 
ited as nothing, we should have no extended world, nor the sense- 
perception of a world. So Leibnitz degrades the monads to a 
mere illusion by the contradictory fancy of an emanation (“ efful- 
guration”) of monads from the primal monad; he makes their 
origin and disappearance a miracle, as he himself expressly 
acknowledges; in other words he also remains captive in the re- 
ligious stage of phantasy. Nor are the monads simply external 
to each other or in juxtaposition. For then they would represent 
a rigid, dead mass, like Herbart’s rigid line, and could not even 
be conceived in this totality, because the contact of simple beings 
(real points) would necessarily be the coalescence of the same, 
consequently their annihilation; pure externality would return 
' into pure internality, or rather it would never have proceeded 
from it. Of course the agglomeration of monads can be only an 
eternal process of the same, in order to continually transform 
} their positive unity (penetration, attraction) into negative unity 
(externality, repulsion) and vice versa, the negative into posi- 
tive unity; in other words the monads are permanent impul- 
ses and activities against each other. This is their perpetual con- 
tact, which can be conceived in no other manner. They are thus 
because their absolute combination, their self-preservation in 
| negation or limitation is reciprocally possible only in this way, 
but the annihilation of existence, being impossible, is a logical con- 
tradiction, because that which is posited would appear as not 
posited, or objectively expressed, the existing somewhat would 
appear as nothing. Only through this eternal conflict, this eter- 
nal play of monads, can the phenomenal world of time and space 
| be founded. Hence the universe is combined from infinitely mi- 
nute, simple, active elements, which as in eternal contact (combi- 
nation) become impulses. for each other and centres of spheres of 
° motion, thus creating the spaces between them, the attractive 
: and repulsive forces ; and as this chain they establish the phe- 
nomenon of matter, which consequently is formed everywhere 
and always, and ever exhibits in specific forms the various mat- 
ters or bodies. Therefore all matter as interaction of its real 
centres, occupies space, is impenetrable and heavy. 
But does there not lie an internal contradiction in the develop- 
ment of simple beings that are in contact, into central spheres ot 
action? Is there not here a centre of action in a surrounding 
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sphere of space, consequently a centre that acts where it really 
is not? Is it not therefore really resolved into an externality ? 
To be sure we posit being or the substance of the central sphere, 
as point, as centre, and the spatial sphere of activity (the dy- 
namic atmosphere, so to speak, or the combining, ideal 
ether, posited in the reflexion from one centre against other 
centres, in other words, objective space) cannot be being or sub- 
stance, existing in and for itself, nor can it be merely nothing; it 
must therefore be a shining, a reflex of being, the positive 
negation of being, originating from being by contact or combina- 
tion. And this is no logical contradiction, because the positive 
identity of being itself is not negated, is rather posited, but as 
mutual interdependence of beings, whereby is given with logical 
necessity, a reflex in every being, a shining of being, in and 
from itself, against other beings. The beings—if they are to exist. 
over against each other—as they must, because they are simply 
accepted from negation—must preserve themselves in com- 
bination and in their reciprocal limitation; also must discrim- 
inate themselves in unity, returning from the others into them-. 
selves. And this discrimination and returning is not our thought 
of them, but their own process, their own life, and must be their 
self-activity for each other, hence their positing of an appear- 
ance, of a continuous externality between them, an oscillation 
and a tension between them. This is the process which we are 


obliged to substitute for Herbart’s contradictory notion of an in- 


complete interpenetration of the “reals.” We must convert 
Herbart’s spheres into central spheres. At any rate it is clear 
that through self-activity of monads, without which the idea of 
the contact or the combination of real points cannot be realized,. 
an externality (space and time) would be constructed, a jux- 
taposition and consecutiveness. Thus the centre creates a pe- 
riphery out of itself, forced by the negation posited in it through 
the other, it (the centre) is an internality in an externality, an in- 
ternality which posits an externality, in which itexists. All real 
space, time and motion, follow from this, that the active elements. 
in their unity limit themselves for each other, really discriminate 
themselves. In this manner the ultimates draw elementary lines. 
for each other, hence space-lines, 2 form to the essence, which 
form is posited out of the essence and is reabsorbed into the es- 
sence, in repulsive and attractive activity, in oscillation, in the 
xX—6 
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electric play. Matter, the phenomenon of this internal construc- 
tion is therefore absolutely elastic, although in the most different 
forms and grades. 

In this way we must consider the lines between real points 
(the so-called empty space, whose central points are the monads) 
as a posited appearance, as a direction of force, a perspective of 
action in the monad, whereby it positively and negatively coheres 
with the other monads, so that the forces, the impulses of mo- 
tion change into motion itself. At a relative minimum of dis- 
tance the positive becomes negative, at a relative maximum dis- 
tance the negative becomes positive, and so a continual oscillation 
of motion is posited, whereby maxima and minima of distance 
are relative according to the different standpoints of single mem- 
bers in the system of the whole. The immediate and mediate 
chains of monads extending in all directions, the impulse to activ- 
ity and the spaces and times are universally evolved and brought 

‘into relation and become specific. So phenomenal matter with all 
its forms and forces is the interaction of monads, always having a 
certain but mutable form. The universe is the eternal positing, 
analysis, and transmutation of all matters in infinite revolution, 
whilst the eternal self-included totality has primally the differen- 
tiations of activity within itself, which, continually comprehended 
in the impulse to equilibrium, let one condition proceed from an- 
other, thereby showing the necessity of the causal chain. This 
process is eternally one with the essence of the totality, because 
in it the primal difference and the impulse toward equilibrium 
are eternal. 

Finally the question arises: Is not space asan existing, empty 
externality between the monads, in contradiction with the concep- 
tion of space as an appearance—a direction and line of being? 
As existing it (space) must be a being, and consequently, as it 
seems, must coalesce with continuous matter. We should thus 
be led around in a circle, to the contradiction of a pure continu- 
ous matter, which would be identical with continuous space. But 
space as an existing being, is only an abstraction of the fancy. 
In truth it is only the relativity of existences posited and can- 
celled by them. It is the negation posited by beings, their dis- 
tance from each other, in which coherence is preserved only 
through the perspective of beings, as the differing intensity of 
the impulse of the same for each other. It is therefore the ob- 
jective appearance of being, a product of motion. The separa- 
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tion of beings is effected by their negative motion, and space is no- 
thing but this separation, which is continuous and indivisible. It 
therefore varies as the motion which creates it varies, thus mak- 
ing a larger or smaller space. Hence objective space vanishes 
with the coalescence of the monads, is proved to be a posited no- 
thing, an appearance. The space of the universe is the perpetual 
product of the universal chain of monads in its movements and 
articulation, and in this space exist and move all members which at 
' the same time originate it. If all the members were to combine per- 
: fectly into one, which is impossible, then space would disappear as 
- an illusory appearance; nothing would remain but the subjective 
| conception (assuming it were possible) of an infinite void, an infi- 
~nite nothing, in truth only the idea of a universal possibility of a 
here and there. This empty space would not be perceived through 
the senses, because it could exercise no effect upon the ego, on 
account of its emptiness. The apparent perception of space 
through the senses would be only a fancy in the life of the brain, 
an internal subjective movement (assuming a brain were possible 
without the presupposition of a universe). 
A logical contradiction consists in abolishing a determination 
at the same time within which it is posited, in predicating of a 
thing that which is irreconcilable with its idea, e. g., a quadrilat- 
eral circle or wooden iron. If we now posit beings or egos in 
contact or in relation to each other, then determinations will be 
developed from them which could not be those of isolated beings. 
Logical contradiction cannot forbid our positing interdependent 
beings ; for one is not posited as the other but with the other, 
they are self-identical in the negation which strikes them, and 
must be posited as this self-identity mediated by negation in 
order to avoid contradiction. So each must be posited as self- 
preservation, but self-preservation is something other than 
mere self-existence, it is mediated by the attempted negation, it is 
negation of negation. The universe is therefore the eternal ne- 
gation of negation, appertaining to all egos in their relation to 
each other, so all are self-limitations, are beings which posit the 
limits in themselves, in other words self-preservation. Theimpulse, 
motion, space and time are only these negations of negation, these 
activities and manifestations of the egos for each other. The eter- 
nal egos could not exist reciprocaily combined if they did not eter- 
nally originate the objective appearance of the universe. The 
universe can be only the eternal process of self-preservation of 
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the monads in reciprocal conflict and reflex. Itis an objective 

" appearance, as is evident from the fact that all its forms are tran- 
sitory, although necessarily transmutable into others. Only the 
monads, their combination and their primal impulses in combina- 
tion are eternal; the form of the combination changes while the 

_ relativity of the monads varies. In this sense the immortal al- 
ways-identical somewhat, is matter with its primal instincts with- 
out which it cannot exist a moment. The final question is, “How 
then is developed perpetually the manifoldness of forms (of mat- 
ter with its forces) in the primal essence, the monad totality” ? 

3. The Universe as the Necessary Consequence of the Totality 
of Monads, or of Primal Matter.— Of course we shall not 
here attempt to give a theory of the construction of the 
universe, which in any case would probably be premature. 
But we will show in brief that a world of motion, articulation 
(organization) and metamorphoses necessarily follows from 
the principle, that in particular the forms and laws of nature 
follow from it, and the forms of intelligence in animals and man 
result from it. 

(a) We see that sensible matter has for its presupposition the 
interaction and motion of the elementary unities. We call the 
monads central spheres in so far as they appear as central points 
of spatial spheres, by means of which they cohere and oscillate re- 
ciprocally. These lines in the immediate interdependence of the & 
centres of activity, we may call the smallest elements or real dif: 
ferentials of spatial, sensibie reality, which elements are in every 
respect relative, discriminated according to the differentiation of 
matter in the whole. At the same time that all elements are uni- 
ted, in part immediately, in part mediately, by intervening mem- 
bers, and hence form a chain, the so-called actio in distans, and 
entire spheres of space are developed in which we find the uni- 
versal polarity of the series [of monads] in attractions and repul- 
sions, contractions and expansions, elasticity, motion of mole- 
cules and of masses, vibrations and wave lines; in light, heat, 

electricity, magnetism, crystallization, chemic force and organic 
force. If we now posit the whole—which as existing reality can 
not be sought in the infinite but must be a totality complete and 
entire in itself—as the positive maximum (as vice versa divisibil- 
ity in the monad terminates as the infinitesimal) — if then we 
presuppose the positive totality as an original irregular whole 
(not as the one possible case among an infinite number of abso- 
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lutely perfect spheres) which presupposition being absolute ad- 
mits no cause, but is only made in order to explain the real uni- 
verse ; then we immediately have in this whole, with the univer- 
sal internal molecular motion (so to describe in brief the motion ° 
of the smallest parts of the monads and their smallest constella- 
tions of atoms and molecules) an original motion of the mass, by 
virtue of the universal gravitation or attraction within the series, 
which in the unspherical whole seeks to create<the absolute 
sphere, and so establishes in the eternally existing being an eter- 
nal goal for its strivings, a universal motion toward the creation 
of universal equilibrium. 

The particular motions in general must unite in a common 
rotation, and create the universe as a rotating spheroid, in which 
spherzs separate themselves from spheres (rings) and finally be- 
come separate bodies, and the system of the starry universe is 
formed. At the same time the molecular determinations must 
arise, and there must be special forms of combination, i. e., mole- 
cules, (whose most primitive members are the so-called atoms) thus 
forming the so-called elementary matter or material elements, which 
then by new and closer unions originate concrete matters and 
bodies, all in mathematical necessity conformable to law. And 
as the primal atoms (monads) are all of equal value for the 
phenomenal world, since no difference of essence can be conceiv- 
ed in the simple, then the identically combined primal forms (ele- 
mentary atoms) must be identical, must be capable of reciprocal 
substitution; the differently combined on the contrary must be 
different in quality and quantity and in their neutral combination, 
their respective unions and separations must exhibit the chemical 
processes, the synthetic and analytic processes. So primal mat- 
ter, (the totality of monads) is comprehended in an eternal process. 
of progressive and regressive specification. And this process of 
molecular and mass motion, of articulation, dissolution and re-artic- 
ulation, can never cease, because the difference is originally in 
the absolute and hence must appear to all infinity. The universe 
is the never-dying life, an eternal circular motion. It needs nei- 
ther the chimera of Spencer’s infinite nor Winchell’s God in order 
to be resurrected from its death. 

(b) The forms of primal matter as articulated we call the whole 
of nature, which is therefore all in all. For what in contrast to 
it we call mind, sensation, consciousness, thought, will, is as re- 
ality only an internal appearance in a form of nature, in the ani- 
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mal organism, and at its highest potency in man. But since feel- 
ings, thought and will inhere in the same matter (although loca- 
ted in special organs) which (matter) also forms the crystal and 
the plant by other forms of combination, then the principle or 
the potency of spirit must lie in all nature, therefore in the mo- 
nad itself, and every other conception of the monad and of mat- 
ter is simply unthinkable, would take from the monad its ego, its. 
internality, and thereby annihilate it. The essence of mind is. 
self-manifestation of being, it is the objectivity become inter- 
nality or self-determining. Now this internality is inseparable 
from the monad in its interaction; it is its ego, its self-preserva- 
tion in limitation. Without this it would have to vanish as one 
empty point of space vanishes in another. Consequently, with 
Leibnitz, Herbart, Schopenhauer and Hartmann, we must posit 
in the whole of nature, (hence simiply and altogether in matter) 
idea and will as the quintessence of every force and motion; so 
that this ego is as manifold as the monad, and in such combina- 
tions appears like the monad and so is more or less a universal, 
combined ego in the special members of the universe, and a most 
universal and most abstract world-ego. But the ego is raised to 
consciousness only in the animal organism. Cognition and will 
in the strictest sense, inhere only in a certain highest concrete 
and organized reflex form of matter, and act first of all even here 
as unconscious formative instinct to the further organization of 
matter, always emerging from unconsciousness to consciousness 
and vice versa returning from consciousness to unconscious force 
of nature, in a continual metamorphosis of forces. Leibnitz thus 
rightly says, ‘‘ The monads are in the so-called lifeless nature in 
the state of sleep, in the animal in the state of dreaming, in man 
in the state of awakening.” The forces of nature are therefore 
nothing but the exhibitions of the necessity of the sleeping ego, 
of every monad in the conflict of monads, the continual evolu- 
tion of the centre in the periphery, in motion. The spiritual 
forces in the narrower sense, are the taking back of motions into 
centrality, that is the self-perception of the same, or the contin- 
ual metamorphosis of motion into sensation and will-instinct, 
which then resolve themselves into motions again. In this idea 
alone are solved the contradictions ot Tyndall, Huxley, and 
Spencer; in it is reached the true notion of matter which Tyn- 
dall seeks. Nature is everywhere merely sleeping spirit, no more 
and no less. And in the animal and in man it awakes, matter 
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itself awakes, and herein is solved once and forever the dualism 
of matter and mind, object and subject, thing in itself and cog- 
nition, non-ego and ego—absolute cognition is established, natural 
science and philosophy reconciled. 

(ec) And because nature in itself is mind, then the mind in na- 
ture can awake by a higher reflexion of natural force. Itis awa- 
kened in the animal organism whose highest form is man, created 
by development, by an ever fuller reflexion of the animal, by its 
own perfect self-production in the course of millions of years. 
The highest result of this process is the human brain, to which 
finally the simple nerve-ganglion has developed, and so is en- 
throned above all lower forms. Were nature only a system of 
dead atoms then mind would never awake. Such chimeras as 
are set up by Challis and others, believers in soulless mechanics, 
with their impossible, self-contradictory fundamental notions of 
the material universe, demand for compensation separate souls 
and gods. The true, universal essence of the universe, is indi- 
vidualized, living, primal matter, everywhere in which life and 
mind in a special sense can appear. The life of the mind as 
brain-life demands on the one side the foundation of the same in 
the construction of the brain and nervous system, on the other side 
the comprehension of the same as a development in its own ele- 
ment, the development of consciousness, thought and will, 
which are as incomprehensible from the exterior mechanical 
brain form as the articulation of organism is from unorganized 
chemic force. Organism is the continual reaction upon chemical 
forces, and consciousness is the continual reaction upon the brain 
or upon organism. Higher concrete reflex points are formed 


- from lower ones, upon which they react. Such a reflex point is 
life, appearing out of the unorganized synthesis, such a higher 


reflex point is sensation, appearing in life. And every such point 
surrounds itself with its own organization, forming its own pre- 
supposed basis from itself, reaching out in order to transform the 
lower into its form of growth so far as the nature of the lower 
will allow. Nature is a system of reflex-stages, on the summit 
of which stands man and spirit, all based in the living chain of 
monads. 
CONCLUSION. 

Matter, then, is the chain and interaction of living unities. 
Therefore matter is extended, divisible, moving and equilibrating, 
resistent and elastic, articulated and organized, perceptive and 
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impulsive, and the promise and potency and actuality of life and 
mind. 

Tyndall, a very thoughtful experimentalist and a man of the 
noblest character, has the true image of Matter and Nature. To 
him Nature is a living organized whole, an interaction, oscilla- 
_ tion, equilibration of moving atoms, and a power or potency of 
sensibility and will. In his preface to the last edition of the 
“Fragments of Science,” (“Popular Science Monthly,” Dec., 
1875, p. 129-148) he has gone farthest in his ideal intuition of 
matter as universal vitality and sensibility, which he does not deny 
even to the elemental and mineral world. That is the most which 
we can ask from the standpoint of mere empirical induction. That 
standpoint lacks only the cognition that no matter at all, not even 
the smallest atom can really be thought as existing without con- 
tinuous subjectivity or reflection into itself, that is without vital 
points; that no predicates, relations, forces, and therefore no 
movement and mechanism are at all possible without subjects, 
that is, simple beings reflected into themselves as well as into 
others. All attraction, repulsion, impenetrability, movement, 
translation of movement, resistance to movement, consequently 
all mechanism presupposes monads becoming vital by their posi- 
tive-negative reaction to other limiting monads. The speculative 
thinking alone, and not the mere empirical inductive imagination 
can understand and illuminate the ultimate processes of things; it 
posits the absolute presupposition of the phenomenal world. For 
the speculative thinking, the universe is the totality of living 
differentials and integrals of being, manifesting themselves in 
chains of space and time or movement. Matter as the mere 
passive, extended, impenetrable and moveable substance, is the 
most irrational of all ideas. 
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What is Truth? 


Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 


Sir :—Some comment on the article entitled “ 1s TRuTH?” 
by Mr. A. E. Kroeger in the Ostober number of the JouRNAL I will 
endeavor to express, although in the gossipy style of one whose 
brains are not well settled either as to Truth or as to anything else. 
Very commendable the article is in several respects, to wit: that it is 
brief, and it is clear, and it has at least an ambition to stand alone. 
The last is not the least respect, as due to that Greek simplicity which 
holds the problem close in view and still attempts to state it, or at 
least to declare some strong conviction in regard of it, whereas too 
much is usually said, in discussions, of other previous discussions—in- 
dulging and expatiating in the “literature of the toptc.’”? Not that I 
would claim for the method which I here approve much hope from 
past examples of success. No: I do not remember any absolute 
stand-alone apothegms which are in themselves explanatory, or of any 
use or meaning save to those who know and learned their truth other- 
wise, and who might as well have said them themselves. Thus the 
saying: “the more is thought,” or “the more is the thought,” (as 
Dr. Stirling reads it) has occasioned words enough to make one wish 
Parmenides had taken a few more words and explained himself. So 
the saying of Heraclitus: “Strife is the father of things,” brings with 
it after-thoughts which defeat it as an explanation—for the father and 
children are of one species, and we are only set at referring the father 
to the grandfather, with little hope of reaching the great-great-grizzly 
grandfather of All. So the saying of St. John: “All things are made 
by the logos,” brings after-thoughts as to whether the logos is another 
“thing,” and whether there are realities which are not things, yet are 
principles of things—some-thing made by no-thing, yet not nothing. 
The sayings of Jesus also, pregnant with general truth, are but con- 
tradictions to all who have not by their own thinking forestalled the 
use of them. ‘My doctrine is not mine,’’ he says; “the words I 
speak I speak not of myself,” etc. So when Master Emerson says, 
“We are wiser than we know,” we can but ask, what if not-know- 
ledge is competent to itself? how can we know and not know we 
know? Yet this is clear and suggestive to him who holds the general 
as the life of the particular, and not all revealed in the particular— 
that the genius moves the man (who builds better than he knows,) 
and not that the man manipulates his genius—we being in this regard 
like those toys on the stove pipe, where a little busy figure seems to 
be turning a wheel, which in fact is turning him. And so in this 
light we can understand Goethe when in his later years reviewing his 
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earlier works he said there was much in them which he did not know, 
when he wrote them, and which could not have been written had he 
not been submissive in spirit—or as his detractors might say, full of 
the conceit that he was inspired. But in regard of making absolute 
and uncontradictable statements, I do not see how there is to be a phi- 
losophy outside of the philosopher’s own head, and left behind when 
he dies, unless there is some method invented to preserve it, so that it 
can be immediately taught and communicated to a novice. It is of no 
use teaching philosophy to one who already knows it. What could be 
more ridiculous than two philosophers with their heads together, coo- 
ing and congratulating over an interior revelation which neither 
could tell the other or anybody else? But bring your philosopher to 
the test of writing a dictionary—make him say that which shall stand 
self-explanatory, and then let us ask if either of Mr. Kroeger’s an- 
swers to Pilate’s question would be satisfactory. One answer is: 
“truth is simply a word.” That would never do in a dictionary: 
boot-jack is also a word, yet not like truth, although it has a double 
tongue. The other answer is in effect: “truth” is a phenomenal rela- 
tion to the mind, like “ causality :’’ but this would not pass, for many 
reasons, not the least of which is that explanatory knowledge cannot 
be phenomenal because knowledge alone is competent to itself—while 
“ causality ” is an illusion of sense and time, and is invisible from the 
standpoint whence all things always are, under the form of eternity. 
Death also is a word for a relation to the mind, but it isa fair ques- 
* tion what death is, as aside from what it appears. 

And, by the way, how have the lexicographers met this demand 
upon their philosophical skill? Certainly no better than other folk of 
less pretension. What says Mr. Webster to Pilate’s question—or 
rather, what says another professor who does the unabridged philo- 
sophical in Webster’s dictionary ? Truth is thus defined: ‘ Exact ac- 
cordance to that which is, has been, or shall be;”’ I shall not dispute 
this as an aphorism, but some vulgar questions arise: Besides what 
is, is there more which accords to it? What accords to that which is? 
—that which is not? or does that which is accord to itself in a self- 
relation? Take another of his definitions—Being: this he defines as 
“existence ;”’ that is, the being of ‘“‘things.’”? But it does not require 
much study to perceive that being, pure and simple, were the same 
whether as the being of these things or others or none at all; that be- 
ing is supposed to be thought. Take another of his definitions—iden- 
tity: this is defined ‘“‘sameness.’’ Yet this same is another; same- 
ness is of two or more; and the identity of otherness is one with the 
identity of sameness, etc., etc. 

This is not very successful defining we will all admit, but who gives 
us any better? or cana word define a thought, or put it where it was 
not before? Can you tella man what black is, if he does not know 
beforehand ? no better than you can tell him the truth of the tooth- 
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ache. Even so, Mr. Kroeger infers a man must have the phenomenal 
relation of truth in his own experience, and it is not to be referred or 
explained but identified, and raises no question if only it is called by 
its conventional name. This may be a correct statement, but is it not 
empirical? Is it not in the spirit by which Fichte said, “Ask not for 
the how; be satisfied with the fact?” Is it in the manner of one 
who would make self-determination the final explanation ? 

Pilate might have heard all that Mr. Kroeger has said of truth, and 
then have said impatiently: ‘Yes, yes! I know—I want the good 
man to tell me of this ‘relation to the mind,’ what distinguishes it from 
false conviction, etc.”” And haply he had dreamed that being was. 
thought, and that thought was the universe—was All and at once the 
knowledge of All, and as knowledge was all, the truth of All was the 
relation of thought to itself. Now why did not Mr. Kroeger say that 
truth was thought’s one and only relation to itself? 

I have a notion as to why he did not say this: it was because this- 
answer is as dark as the question; it was because there is at least an 
immense difficulty in using generals without particulars—in telling 
pure reason—in giving out a “content of the speculative.” If the 
mind can think the mind and think erroneously, the relation of 
thought to the thinker is not necessarily truth. 

In any method of immediate thought with which we are acquainted 
self-relation impeaches itself. Truth as a relation to the mind infers 
a likeness, an accordance, a correlation in thought, which splits 
thought as All in two, and declares that truth is when thought is as it 
knows, or when the two items of being and knowing are—what? 
alike ? or the same? or one? when the two are one! and the one is 
other, and the same! According to Mr. Kroeger being and thought 
are not the same; the words indicate a distinction; yet only in their 
identity is truth possible—and i in their difference. 

The difficulty in the mind of Pilate may have been as to whether 
the particular truly represents the general, or is at all necessary to the 
general ; and if we are to hold that. the general is not obtained through 
the particular—that our ideas are not all from the senses and experi- 
ence (which is the only hope of immortality because, if all our ideas 
did not come through the senses, some of them may survive the 
senses)—and that there may be generals which have no particulars. 
(for example the infinite,) then it may be correct to say that pure rea- 
son does not descend to nor rise from formal expression, and philos- 
ophy does not survive the senses and the formal imagination, which 
now make philosophy by trying to embrace the general as speculative 
content. 

But Mr. Kroeger attempts to knock Pilate down with his Fichtean 
“ts.” Truth does not és, says Mr. K., and it is silly to ask how it ises; 
a thing 7s according to our knowledge of it, or its appearance, and its 
reality may not all have sed; the thing in itself we may not know, 
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for it may és out other appearances hereafter, etc. I do not see this 
clearly. If the “thing in itself” is mind, or thought, and self-know- 
ledge is the universe, it would seem that the “thing in itself” is 
known, and there is nought else to be known. 

If we could get thoroughly at this “is,” then we might better de- 
cide whether and how truth is. I have a notion that the content of 
the speculative, though now it 7s not, must be made to 7s before there 
can be Philosophy taught. And let not Mr. K. be discouraged, but 
set right off and go measuring the infinite, and if by pursuing a 
straight course he comes upon his tracks again ue may swear that he 
has made a circle, and the All, though infinite to sense and imagina- 
tion, is One in reason ; then by counting his tracks he may construct 
a method, or system, which may be relied upon in predicating forms 
of the formless—which will put the back and the front of his head 
together, the general and particular together, ard find an 7s which 
shall not only predicate the-ex-istence of Being, but shall serve as well 
for Seyn as for Daseyn. Now truth according to Fichte would 
occur thus: Being ex-ists, or is: the existence or manifestation of 
Being, whereby and wherein it és (or éses,) is Knowledge; and Truth 
will occur when the knowledge or existence and the Being or inhe- 
rence shall——what ? conform? no, for existence is itself the “ form” 
of the otherwise formless being; the general cannot conform to the 
particular, but dwells only in the “form of eternity.” And see how 
utterly empirical all this is. Knowledge comes forth according to 
Being, and is secondary and not a principle; all first is, and only sec- 
ondarily is known—or, fate is the basis of being. But the truth which 
we seek, and tl . only truth which is now held to be explanatory, is 
not in an observation of a process of being or becoming or existing, 
but in a process of perceiving that which eternally abides; for in truth 
all things always are. So that if we are anywhere near correctness 
when we declare that the only possible explanation or truth of the 
total is self-relation—a possibility or truth only to the general faculty 
of mind, and to the particular faculty a contradiction—and if this 
self-relation is self-knowledge, which not by any exertion but by a ne- 
cessity of reason is self-determination, and if this cannot be thought 
out and understood in any immediacy of imaginative or formal 
thought, but must be confessed as the conclusion of an approved pro- 
cess of thinking—if truth is to be sought and gathered by the appli- 
cation and test of the right system, rather than formally pictured by 
the mind’s eye, then is it not a fair question: What is truth? andthe 
same whether we refer to truth in general or in particular? If it is 
aot a fair question then we particulars should be as well contented to 
abide as we are, or to set back deeper into our particularity and sen- 
sual limits, and filling our bellies with wine, to hoot at reason and 
the gods. Mr. K. surely does not mean us to infer that we all know 
the truth already. You, Mr. Editor, designate truth as “the form of 
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the total,” and you believe “truth can be known by the thinking rea- 
son.” Isuppose Mr. Kroeger also to know the truth, but he pays’ me 
too great a compliment if he says that I know it also, in any other 
sense than that in which Euthydemus said Socrates knew all things, 
for of course the latter could not mention anything in instance of 
what he did not know. I know enough of truth to mention it, and to- 

distinguish it from whiteness and sourness, etc., and even so I know 

the number of sands on the seashore; but to say I know “the form 

of the total ”’ in such a sense that I see how the positive is constituted 

out of the negative—how all eternally abides—were to say a good deal. 

To say I know that Being and Nought are equal, simply because both 

are alike undetermined, and that the particulars under the general 

Being, need no more invention nor explanation than so many void 

spaces—that because positive infers negative, and light infers dark- 

ness, so a certain region in general nothingness infers a cotton-gin—or 

that any amount of sleep and death and darkness infers conscious 

soul—or that because the reason of things is and must be reason, the 

reason of things is my reason, or reasonable to me without further in- 
quiry, isto hold me at least wiser than most folks. I should know 

also the False, and the Grotesque—for the wise Greek who carved the 
statue of Jupiter cut a baboon’s head on the arm of his throne. Shall 

not truth as the form of the total embrace the false and the illusive ? 
Is not the illusive, as empirical fact, as true as the real? death as true 

as life? When I think of these things, and remember how we weary 

of monotony and sameness, I dread lest the knowledge of an unchang- 
ing total should stale within the soul, and make her pine for a Mys- 
tery, a Contingency, a Fate, and make her cry with Tithonus “release 
me and restore me to the ground.’”’ Many evidences indicate that the 
truth is just this mixture of certainty and uncertainty. Moreover, in 

the anesthetic revelation I have a “light that was never on land or 
sea,” a light which belongs and abides only about the anesthetic con- 
dition, and which normally I can neither utter, remember, nor think 
of, and of which all the books I can read fail utterly to remind me. 
Still I read on, cherishing for the professors of philosophy a most cor- 
dial fraternal feeling, and hoping yet to “know how it is myself.” If 
a man says he knows, I am ready to believe him; but if I knew, it 
seems to me I should be that happy and contented that I would not 
call even a dog “‘silly,’? much less lament over the shallowness of 
Plato, whose private conclusions are not very well known to us. But 
this is a matter of personal disposition. 


Now let me sum up, and set forth Mr. Kroeger’s position, and see 
what he says. Truth in the vulgar acceptation is the likeness or cor- 
rectness of any pretended representation ; but on second thought, to 
represent a thing absolutely were to double it in place and time, and 
hence all pretense of actual representation is questionable to the vul- 
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gar mind; the substance is not in the picture, nor is the actual life in 
the story that is told. The question then arises, what is absolute 
truth? and we see that absolute truth is possible only when know- 
ledge is itself the objective substance of knowledge; and here the 
-after-thought arises that the truth of knowing-being, in order to retain 
‘the vulgar notion of likeness, must have two items in order to like- 
ness of them—for if knowing-being were absolutely one, truth would 
be squeezed out of it. But to hold being and knowing as two, is to 
have one element in the world which is beyond knowledge, has not 
its principle in knowledge, and therefore is blind and unsafe. To ob- 
viate all this a new art of thinking became necessary—the art of think- 
ing self-relation—an art above the antagonism of sense and reason. 
Now it is the progress (whether individual or collective) of this art 
of thinking, wherein the old duplexity is obviated, which raises in 
lower minds a question to the higher as to what is meant by truth, or, 
what becomes of the likeness between the two sides of the old duplex- 
ity when the absolute becomes one. Inthe new method of thinking 
the immediate is not the true, in knowledge, and the conclusion is 
formless save as it has the form of a system by which truth is found 
‘but not seen. But when this process has obtained such a perfect tech- 
nique or mechanism that it can be used for immediate knowing, then 
the old likeness will be restored or retained by absolute dialectic. 
Now Mr. Kroeger seems to believe or think that as truth is a common 
phenomenon of intelligence, all question in regard of it only presup- 
poses the mind’s consciousness of such a relation, which, like pain, we 
all have by experience, and any question of “ what it is’’ is silly if we 
only use the word conventionally ; if a man shouts “Oh!” when he 
is hurt, that settles the question of what is the matter with him. So 
im all our uneasiness and perplexity in this existence, if we so state 
the phenomena of our condition that other men identify it, all curios- 
ity looking to the solution of our doubts and the relief of our anxiety 
by solving the puzzle which we are, is impertinent and vain. To me 
it seems that Mr. Kroeger has not spoken relevantly of his rubric, and 
‘that at least a part of life’s puzzle is to tell what the puzzle is—that is, 
to state the problem of philosophy: What is Philosophy? And on 
‘this theme I would be glad to hear him. 

With high regard for all who even try to know the truth, I remain 


yyour obedient servant, BENJAMIN PAUL BLoop. 
AMSTERDAM, N. Y., December, 1875. 
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Sensory Form. 4 
(Animal). 


(Human). 


Exposition of the Human Form in in its Three Degrees: as Sensory 
and Physical ; Rational and Moral ; Sophial and Divine. 


INVOLVED ELEMENTS. - 


RaTIONAL Form 4 
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(I: The Sensory Powers deal with things—with sense- 
roperties only. 

IL: The Ratronal Powers deal with things and ideas 
in the interest of special science, or to special 
designs in knowledge. 

III: The Sophial Powers deal with things and ideas in 
full divine order; under the laws of unitary 
science — knowledge upon principles of uni- 
versal unity. 


ANALYSIS AND DEFINITIONS. 


I. 


(1st. Senso-Sensory, consists of merest animal sensibilities 
as allied to things and states, under express natural 
conditions. 

2d. Ratio-Sensory, consists of merest animal reason; reason 
prompted and controlled by the wants of the animal 
nature. 

3d. Sophia-Sensory, consists of the animal instincts, which 
are dominant in the animal nature, to direct and ful- 
fil its needs. 


il. 


(1st. Senso-Rational, consists in merest human sensibilities, 
allied, by feeling, to things, states, qualities and ideas, 
as subject to human discrimination and use. 
2d. Ratio-Rational, consists of distinct human powers in 
rational discrimination and use ; investigating special 
conditions, or analyzing and comparing, on limited 
grounds. 
3d. Sophia-Rational, uses the human powers in associating, 
combining, synthetizing or ordering in the domain of 
rational science, but subject to the limitations of par- 
tial and special methods peculiar to human reason, 


(Divine). 


This Form, as 


ms. 


Form. 


even at its best. 


1st. Senso-Sophial, involves those divine sensibilities which 
feel or know—in general or involved form--the uni- 
versality uf Love, Wisdom and Power, and the essen- 
tial harmony thereupon pow 
2d. Ratio-Sophial, reflects, and conducts all quests upon 
grounds of universal unity in creative law as standard 
rule of all intellectual endeavor in whatever realm the 
thought explores. 
3d. Sophia-Sophial, carries all feeling, thought and action 
upon the infallible a of universal unity as 
L fixed science ; thus classifies, associates, concludes, or 
determines desired results upon the comprehensive 
grounds of immutable law. 


SUMMARY STATEMENT. 
a unit of personality creatively matured in Divine Human 


Order, exhibits the full play of all these elements in normal realization of 
the whole Sensory, Rational, and Sophial nature, as one majestic complex 
of infinite Love, Wisdom and Power, duly embodied and active, in created 
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EXPLANATORY. 


The above is an attempt to make a very concise index of the forms 
and forces of character that combine to make mature MANHOOD—“‘the 
perfect man in Christ Jesus.”” The animal form is essential as a base 
sensibly lodged; the human form is essential to fix and unfold spirit- 
ual subjectivity or proper self-hood, as a requisite vessel given for the 
inflow of Divine Life; and the Divine Form—infinitely perfect—is es- - 
sential consummating power, by which alone immortal bliss and glory - 
can become a conscious reality to man. 

In this method of analysis and definition, mental forms, or forms of 
character, have been mainly in view. Truest estimates take account 
of these, rather than of mere physical form, which only serves as 
house or vehicle to such conditions. 

Without due estimates of the design and bearing of the whole thing, 
the leading phraseology of the different moments may seem far-fetched 
and awkward. But when it is considered that it is intended to make 
a verbal investure of a whole conception as a measured diversity, ina 
comprehensive unity, the propriety of such terms will readily appear. 
The conception is one which embraces creative diversity in scientific 
unity, under a formal law of trinity. Any phraseology that would 
consistently present this conception in a comprehensive analysis, must 
be shaped to carry, constantly, the specials in the general, and the 
general in the specials. Unquestionably the great need of the times 
is a scientific ordering of all thought, all conduct, and all conditions 
of life, upon the ground of the integrity and constancy of the special 
or individual in the universal or public, and the integrity of the uni- 
versal, public, or associate, in the fulfilied specials. 

A special that does not in its form and degree partake of the uni- 
versal, or a universal that is exclusive of the least special, is simply 
impossible. Hence Swedenborg, treating of creative order, says sub- 
stantially, “the least is in the greatest, as the greatest is in the least.” 

Now, in classifying mental characteristics, and defining the various 
degrees as Sense, Reason, and Wisdom, we are directly led, on the 
ground above stated, to this process, namely: We proceed to find 
reason and wisdom in sense in their sensory character or degree, 
sense and wisdom in reason in their rational character or degree, and 
sense and reason in wisdom in their sophial character or degree. 
Thought conducted upon this method can never be exclusive or par- 
tial, but fully comprehensive. It cannot be thus limited to the sim- 

plistic in form; but it arises to the fully consistent and composed, ac- 

cording to the commanding order of serial law. 

Knowing this process of analysis and classification to be in strict 
accordance with fundamental creative law and believing the defini- 
tions adduced sufficiently indicate its validity, let us come closer. to 
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the question of phraseology, or verbal investure. Hf the major term 
is thus constant in the minor and the minor is equally constant in the 
major, we must, in order to be duly explicit and exact, construct ver- 
bal terms that will consistently hold and carry the precise conception; 
hence in dealing with the sensory degree we must find its dominant 
character under the head of senso-sensory, and its subordinates under 
the terms reason-sensory and wisdom-sensory: Then, in dealing 
with the rational, as the next higher form, we must find the sensory 
and sophial in form appropriate to that degree, and invest them with 
verbal terms accordingly ; and, proceeding to the next form, wisdom, 
we must find sense and reason there sophially conditioned, and give 
them verbal vesture accordingly. Thus we are led to construct and 
apply forms of investure befitting the actual conditions apprehended 
by strict conceptions of immutable law; the terminal form of that 
investure indicating the constant one-and the prefixes thereof. indicat- 
ing the variable conditions of the one. 

This is held to be a true method of procedure, to whatever extent 
analysis may be carried; though it is deemed impracticable, and gen- 
erally difficult, to carry an analysis beyond the extent indicated.in the 
formula. 

If this method be regarded as simply speculative and curious,.and 
void of practical availability in the affairs of experience, I would say 
that, as a comprehensive principle of creative law fundamental to all 
whole thought and all well-ordered conditions, I do not hesitate to 
propose it as a practical solvent of the knotty problems of the times, 
and as basic ina commanding science of mind and mind’s essential 
conditions. If capable of such construction and use, there will be 
found no limit to practical reordering and reconstruction to be realized 
thereby, except in the actual consummation of Divine-Human Order; 
wherein the flow of life must be continually accordant with perfected 
scientific organization. 


Let no one suppose this presentation assumes to be more than a 
faint outline, with briefest hints in definition. Nor must it be over- 
looked that the elements indicated will be found wearing very differ- 
ent aspects, in their productive function in development, and in their 
function of organic use in the play of fully developed conditions—all 
of which may be explicated on occasion. THERON GRAY. 

Concorp, N. H., Sept., 1875. 


Dr. Hickok’s Definition of “ Transcendental Logic.” 


In the last number of this journal Dr. Hickok explained and de- 
fended in a concise manner his position in regard to the chief systems 
of German Philosophy, whose principle he characterized under the- 
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name of “ Transcendental Logic.” (See J. 8. P. Voi. IX., pp. 222, 
$28, 430). Kant, Fichte, Schelling and Hegel, he thinks, reached only 
an abstract generalization from experience as their highest principle, 
and this, whether called by them “ absolute Ego,” “ absolute Identity,”’ 
“Idea,” “God,” or “Self-determination,” is only a totality of all po- 
tentialities, things, men. ‘The universal is but the total of empirical 
thought; Life, cognition and will are forms of thinking, and cre- 
ating can be conceived only as a process and result of interminable 
thought-activity.”” He would make the whole philosophy of Kant 
and his successors turn on the question of form and matter in judg- 
ments. 

In contrast with this principle he defines that of the “ Logic of Rea- 
son’: ‘‘Instead in any way of a deduction from what is in experience, 
itis an induction from without and so a prodaction of somewhat that 
is wholly new knowledge. It sees in the experience a clear implication 
of a somewhat that must have already been, or the experience itself 
had been impossible [i. e., not derivable by analysis from experience 
as contained under the latter but inferable as the logically necessary 
condition of it]. It knows the conditions on which alone experience 
can be, and with which the experience must be and could not other- 
wise have been than itis. It is not therefore in any sense an arbitrary 
presupposition taken just because it has been needed; it is a legiti- 
mate prerequisition taken because knowna priori to have been in 
order to the experience, and in which is the primal ‘sufficient rea- 
son’ for the experience.” 

Limiting as he does the work of the so-called “ Transcendental 
Logic” to mere abstraction and generalization from human experi- 
ence, he affirms life, cognition, and will as found in Hegel’s system to 
be only “forms of thinking.”” The “Idea in its identity ’ contains 
. “all matter and form, thinking and being, in one,” and is therefore 
pantheistic. 

Here, however, it is claimed that the Transcendental logic is not 
accredited with what is its due. Even for Kant it may be claimed 
that he did not abstract from experience but added to experience syn- 
thetically his “ pure intuitions” and ideas. Looking at sense-percep- 
tion he saw that in order to make it possible there must be a logical 
condition (“ prerequisition” as Dr. H. calls it) viz: Time and space 
must be conceded as forms of mind existing a priori. Time and 
space as forms of mind antedating all possible experience are not 
generalizations from experience, or as Kant expresses it they “are no 
discursive or as we say general conceptions of the relations of things, 
but pure intuitions.’? This he demonstrates by showing that we can- 
not think particular spaces or times without presupposing one univer- 
sal space or one universal time as the logical condition thereof. The 
particular spaces or times can be thought only as limitations of the 
one all-embracing space or time. So too with the Ideas of God, 
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Freedom and Immortality. If sense-perception has its a priori form 
transcending all human experience, so}too has the Will certain logical 
conditions which are required to make even the least of its acts possi- 
ble.. These are first, its own spontaneity (Freedom); second, its im- 
mortality (freedom implies responsibility and the latter implies im- 
mortality); third, God or the personality of the absolute (for man as 
rising in nature and the last link of its series can be neither free nor 
immortal unless the highest principle of the Universe is a free, per- 
sonal one, transcending Nature and any form of fate whatsoever.) And 
_ if the highest principle of the Universe is free and personal, it is cer- 
tain that Nature, emanating from such a source, will close its series 
in a final product which will transcend it (Nature) and reflect the 
highest principle by means of and through its own self-activity. So 
much is in Kant, on the surface or near the surface of his “ Critique 
of the Practical Reason.” To sum it up: Any, the slightest act of 
human will, preferring duty to sensuous desire, postulates God, Hu- 
man Freedom, Responsibility and Immortality, just as much as the 
perception of any space-occupying object implies out-lying space ex- 
tending ad infinitum. To a logical mind, as Kant shows, the 
briefest manifestation of that human will reveals in it an immortal 
individuality, and the personality of the highest Principle ot the 
Universe. 

What is in Kant is likewise}in Fichte with still more intensity of 
expression and strictness of demonstration—(not, perhaps, to be found 
in any of the expounders of Fichte that have written popular sum- 
maries of his system, because they have studied first of all to be epi- 
grammatic and sensational in their account of it, and hence have ex- 
aggerated all its insights into paradoxes). 

Schelling’s earlier system needs to be read in the light of his latter. 
His Mysticism must interpret his Philosophy of Nature. If one bears 
this in mind he will not find Schelling’s system pantheistic. 

As for Hegel). his Logic and his Phenomenology of Mind every where 
show up mere avstractions or generalizations from experience to be 
inadequate. He uses the method of presupposition or “ prerequisi- 
tion” constantly, and points out that it was the moving principle of 
the far-famed Platonic Dialectic. In his Republic (Book VI., Chap. 
XX. and XXI.) Plato defines the dialectic method as one that proceeds 
from the immediately given or assumed (Tas broOéceLs) back to its 
ultimate presuppositions, cancelling the first assumed on finding them 
inadequate, until it arrives at the first principle. In his Logic (Vol. 
IIl., 3 Abschnitt, Kap. III.) Hegel describes the nature of the “ Idea,”’ 
which he has reached as the ultimate principle of the Universe: “The 
highest, steepest summit, is the pure personality * * * * which 
possesses freedom.” ‘‘ The Absolute Idea is not merely soul but free 
subjective cognition that comprehends speculatively, and exists inde- 
pendently as person and will, an impenetrable, atomic subjectivity, as 
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personal will and as theoretically cognizing all truth.” Again in the 
Encyclopedia (Vol. I., §236) he says: “This [the Absolute Idea] is” 
the vénois vornjoews Which Aristotle characterized as the highest form 
of the Idea.” 

In his Logic he first examines whether truth or true being is imme- 
diate or absolutely simple, whether, in short, being exists out of rela- 
tion. If any being or_any somewhat exists entirely without relation, 
it cannot in anywise be determinate or have particularity or speciali- 
zation: it cannot exist for another or even for itself; it can have no 
difference from aught else. The simple immediate is absolutely null. 

Such categories as quality, quantity and measure are used by the 
mind with a presupposition that there is an independent simple imme- 
diateness. In fact the sensuous consciousness thinks all things as es- 
sentially existing, as self-subsistent, and while it does not deny rela- 
tion between them, it supposes all relation to be an accidental, unes- 
sential affair. 

The dialectical examination of the categories of Being (which is 
conducted in detail in the three volumes of Hegel’s ‘Complete 
Logic’) results in proving that Relation is essential to all beings. 
That dependence is a necessary characteristic of individual existences. 
Each is in and through something else. Mediation is the basis of im- 
mediateness. Pure immediateness is consequently the illusion of im- 
mature thinking. Immediateness is apparent and phenomenal. 

The second task of logic is to examine the character of Phenome- 
nality (manifestation, appearance, seeming) and essentiality. Nega- 
tivity is shown to be relativity. Relativity is duality, and to it be- 
longs all finitude. Spinoza says: “All that is, is either in itself or in 
some other,” i. e., it is either through its relation to something else, 
or non-related, or self-related. The category of dependence is solved 
by the principle of self-relation. The general formula is: (a) Allis 
negative or relative; each depends on another. This is the status of 
cause and effect, of force and manifestation, of form and matter, 
&c. (b) Dependence and Relation however are impossible, except as 
grounded through independence and self-relation. Otherwise we 
should have a dependent that did not depend on anything, or a relative 
that did not relate. (c) The independent is self-relating because it cannot 
be a simple immediate somewhat—such would be a formof being and 
devoid of relation, hence devoid of determinateness, aud therefore 
null, It is relativity regarded as a whole, or totality. For the rela- 
tive by itself must be relative to itself. The negative by itself 
is the negative of itself. Self-relativity or self-negativity is 
self-determination, and, (a) involves pure universality as its 
first phase or determining-activity; such pure identity is an 
Ego, (b) as determined it is the phase of particularity—self-objectiv- 
ity—reduction of identity to opposition and difference—conscious- 
ness, (c) as self-determining or totality it is a pure activity which con- 
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tinually generates difference, and yet continually dissolves this differ- 
ence into unity with itself through recognition, hence it is self-con- 
sciousness. This, then, is the highest principle of all. 

How the self-conscious One is related to the world we discussed in 
the note on “Pantheism, or God the Universe,” (J. 8S. P. for July, 
1875). It would be a mistake (according to our view) to suppose this 
totality of self-relation a sort of indifferent totality or dead result. 
‘The essential point to note is that its self-relation reduces its differ- 
ences to identity, and yet the same self-relation is self-determination, 
and hence generative of difference. Such an activity is exactly what 
we find in self-consciousness, and is not possible as a dead identity, 
It is a living activity. As highest Principle of the Universe, it 
must next explain the world and the m'tiplicity of “ potentialities, 
things, men.”’ This it does, as we have endeavored to show in the 
note referred to. EpIToR. 


An Old Picture. 


Wrapped in a charmed indolence 

With slothful lashes half-dropped down, 

On cheeks just flushed with quickened sense 
Of some sweet pain that she has known— 


7Tis so the artist paints her, well 

If we could break the silences 

‘Of long-forgotten years to tell 

What followed on those hours of peace. 


If we could read in those calm eyes 

The story of her after years— 

If any ship, sailed any seas 

And brought her costly freight of tears. 


If agony held secret power 

‘To pale the sweetness of her mouth— 
And rob her of her pictured dower 
Of beauty, or her heritage of youth, 


What then? we know that she was fair— 
‘We know that through immortal years 
The canvas boasts the unfaded hair, 

The glorious eyes, undimmed with tears. 


How much of joy or pain was hers, 
What curious soul should guess or care ? 
We stand among her worshippers 
And only know—that she was fair. 
Boston, October, 1875. CHRISTINE KIPP. 
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Editor of the Journal of Speculative Philosophy : 

The argument of Mr. Spencer, (First Principles), shows that evolu- 
tion is attended with loss of heat, citing, inter alia, as an instance, 
the earth, the contraction of which was coincident with loss of heat. 
According to Mr. S.’s view, it is further shown that evolution ends in 
dissolution. But he shows that dissolution is attended with acquisi- 
tion of heat. Will Mr. 8. explain how it is that evolution, which is 
attended with loss of heat, can end in dissolution, which is attended 
with the acquisition thereof? M. M. COHN. 

Litre Rock, Ark.. Dec. 25, 1375. 


BOOK NOTICES. 


La Filosofia della Scuole Italiane, Rivista Bimestrale contenente 
gli atti della Societa promotrice degli studj filosofici e letterarj. 
Roma. 


The first appearance of this philosophical periodical was noticed by 
this journal in 1871 (Vol. V., p. 94). In 1872, upon the commencement 
of the fifth volume, its place of pubtication was transferred from 
Florence to Rome, where it has remained. A table of contents to the 
first three volumes and to two parts of Vol. IV. has been given (J. 
Sp. Phil., Vol. VI.. p. 189). In order to make the notice of this able 
periodical complete, a translation of the contents of the numbers that 
have appeared since is here given. Two volumes of three numbers 
each appear annually. The editorial corps, commencing with the 
fifth volume, included Count Terenzio Mamiani editor-in-chief, with 
G. M. Bertini, L. Ferri, F. Bonatelli, and G. Barzellotti associates. 
It will be noticed that each number contains a report of the transac- 
tions of The Society for the Promotion of Philosophy and Letters. 
In fact this review is the organ of that society. 

Vol. 1V.. Part 3—Contenis—(1). Transactions of the Society ~ 
the Promotion of the Study of Philosophy and Literature in Italy ; 
circular to the members of the society. A list of the members “tt 
dent in Rome. An account of the proceedings of the society during 
the years 1870-71. Letter of the secretary, Augusto Franchetti, con- 
cerning the general assembly of the 29th October, 1871. (2). Philo- 
sophical Conversations, by F. Bonatelli. (3). The Second Revival of 
the Academy in Italy. Letter to Dr. G. Descours di Tournay, by Te- 
renzio Mamiani. (4). The Influence of Philosophy upon the National 
Spirit of Germany, by:Dr. Giuseppe Descoursdi Tournay. (5). Phi- 
losophy of Religion, Church and State, by Terenzio Mamiani. (6). 
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Analysis and Criticisms of new works: Essay upon “The History 
of Philosophy in Italy in the Nineteenth Century,” by L. Ferri; Paris 
1869, (by Prof. Francisco Lavarino). Notices of Philosophy and Lit- 
erature in America, England, Switzerland, Germany and Italy. In- 
dex to Vol. IV. 

Vol. V., Part 1.— Contents. — (1). Programme by the editors. 
(2). Transactions of the Society for the Promotion of the. 
Study of Philosophy and Literature. (3). The Form of Philosophic 
Thought or Method, by L. Ferri. (4). Upon Count Terenzio Mami- 
ani’s Theory of the Objectivity of the Idea, by A. Franchi. (5). 
Notes upon the preceding article, by T. Mamiani. (6). The Oriental 
and Occidental Tradition, by A. Severini. (7). Formation of the 
Idea, a dialogue between a Kantian and a Platonist, by T. Mamiani. 
(9). Necrology ; Adolph Trendelenburg, by G. Barzellotti. (10). Bib- 
liography, by 8. Turbiglio. Notices. Part 2.—Contents.—(1). Trans- 
actions of the Society, &c. (2). Common Sense in Philosophy, and 
its History, by L. Ferri. (3). Philosophy of Nature, The Method of 
Positive Science, by L. Barbera. (4). The Origin of the Idea, accord- 
ing to the Peripatetics, a letter to Prof. Valerga, by T. Mamiani. (5). 
Reply of the Abbot Pietro Valerga. (6). Upon Perception, a letter 
to Count T. Mamiani, by F. Tocco. (7). Upon the same subject, a 
letter to Prof. Tocco, by T. Mamiani. (8). Other Considerations upon 
Theories of Perception, by G. Jandelli. (9). Synthetical Judgment a 
priori, in the Philosophy of Kant and in the Italian Doctrine of the 
Nineteenth Century, by L. Ferri. (10) Notices. Circular. Part 3.—Con- 
tents.—(1). Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). The Mind Accord- 
ing to Spinoza, by S. Turbiglio. (3). Philosophy of History in the 
Latin and Teutonic Races, by T. Mamiani. (4). Necrology, by G. 
Barzellotti. (5). Letter to Terenzio Mamiani, by Nicola Mameli. 
(6). Conception of Cause in the School of Herbart, by L. Ferri. (7). 
Count T. Mamiani’s Theory of the Objectivity of the Idea, by F. La- 
_ varino. (8). Bibliography, by 8. Turbiglio. Recent Publications. 

Vol. VI., Part 1.—-Contents.—(1). Transactions of the Society, &c. 
(2). The Mind According to Spinoza, by S. Turbiglio. (3). Percep- 
tion According to Positive Philosophy, by Settimio Piperno. (4). 
Character of the Italian Philosophy, and the Latest Sketch of the 
Platonic Doctrine, by T. Mamiani. (5). Other Considerations of the 
Theory of Perception, by G. landelli. (6). Dr. Julius Hermann 
Kirchmann’s Theory of Knowledge, translation, &c., by L. Ferri. 
(7). Prolegomena to every past and future Criticism of Reason, by G. 
- M. Bertini. (8). Count T. Mamiani’s Theory of the Objectivity of 
the Idea, by F. Lavarino. (9). Bibliography—thirty lectures, &c., by 
(S. Turbiglio). Count Cattera Lettieri’s Introduction to Moral Philos- 
ophy and the Strictly Rational, (by the editors). Recent Publica- 
tions. New circular by the Eleventh General Assembly of the Italian 
Scientists. Part 2.—Contents.—(1). Transactions of the Society, &c. 
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(2). Philosophy of Religion—Critique on Revelation. by T. Mamiani. 
(3). Philosophy of Religion; upon Revelation in Religion, &c., a 
jetter to T. Mamiani from L. Ferri. (4) A Letter to L. Ferri from 
T. Mamiani. (5). Prolegomena to every past and future Criticism of 
Reason, by G. M. Bertini. (6). Count T. Mamiani’s Theory upon the 
Objectivity of the Idea, by F. Lavarino. (7). Upon the Origin of the 
ddea According to the Peripatetics, by Pietro Valerga. (8). Conclu- 
sion Concerning Kant and his Critique of Knowledge, by T. Mami- 
ani. (9). Bibliography; The Philosophy of Statistics: Introduction 
of Prof. A. Messedaglia, (by S. Turbiglio). R. Mariano’s “The Reli- 
gious Problem in Italy,” (by L. Ferri). Foreign Philosophical Re- 
views. In Memoriam: Dr. Lorenzo Cerise, (by L. Ferri). Notices. 
Part 3.—Contents.—Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). Benedict 
Spinoza, part third: of the Mind and Cognition, by 8. Turbiglio. 
(3). Philosophic Conversation Concluded, by F. Bonatelli. (4). Notes 
on Political Philosophy, Principles of Radicalism and Conservatism, 
T. Mamiani. (5). Count Terenzio Mamiani’s Theory of the Object- 
ivity of the Idea, by F. Lavarino. (6). Bibliography, Sermon of a 


Layman, &c., (by S. Turbiglio). General index of the six parts for 
1872. 


Vol. VII, Part 1—Contents.—(1). Programme by the Editors. 
Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). Philosophy of Religion; Crit- 
ique on Revelation, by T. Mamiani. (3). Perception According to Pos- 
itive Philosophy, by S. Piperno. (4). Upon the Principle and Idea of 
Cause, according to the School of Herbart, by Luigi Ferri. (5). The 
Conception of Logic, by F. Bonatelli. (6). The “Italian School” and 
its Works. (7). Bibliography. Recent Publications. Part 2—Con- 
tents.—(1), Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). Philosophy of Re- 
ligion; Critique on Revelation, by T. Mamiani. (3). The Doctrine of 
Berkeley and- his Theory on Association, by T. Collyns Simon. (4). 
Contemporaneous Psychology, and the Problem of Consciousness, by 
G. Barzellotti. (5). The Doctrine of Perception, by 8. Turbiglio. (6): 
Bibliography, by the Editors. (7). Philosophical Journals. Part 3, 
Contents.—(1). Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). The Doctrine 
of Berkeley and the Theory of Association, by T. Collyns Simon. 
(3). A Letter in Reply to T. Collyns Simon, by T. Mamiani. (4). 
Fragments of Girolamo Clario’s Philosophy, by F. Bonatelli. (5). A 
Short Commentary upon an unedited letter of Prof. Castaguola, by T. 
Mamiani. (6). The Ideal and the True in Art; a dialogue between a 
poet, a professor and a painter, by P. E. Castagnola. (7). Upon Ex- 


_ ternal Causes, letters to Prof. Luigi Ferri, by T. Mamiani. (8). Study 


of the Phedrusof Plato, by E. Ferrai. (9). Bibliography (by the edit- 
ors). Recent Publications. 

Vol. VIIT., Part 1—Contents.—(1). Transactions of the Society, 
&c. (2). Critique on Revelation; a letter to Prof. Bertini, by T. 
Mamiani. (3). The Philosophy of Nature and the Doctrine of Ber- 
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nardus Telesius, by L. Ferri. (4). Fragmental Remains of the Philos- 
ophy of Girolamo Clario, by F. Bonatelli. (5). Italian Psychology; a 
letter to Prof. Jacopo Barzellotti, by T. Mamiani. (6). The Practical 
Philosophy of Herbart, by A. Paoli. (7). The History of Philosophy 
Respecting the Cognition of God, by C. Antonaci. (8) Bibliography. 
Review of Foreign Philosophy. Recent Publications. Part 2.—Con- 
tents.--(1). Transactions of the Society, &c. (2). The Dialectic Unity 
according to the Ancients and Moderns, by B. Labanca. (3). The New 
Prolegomena to every present and future system of Metaphysics, by 
T. Mamiani. (4). Upon Sentiment (or Feeling), by C. Cantoni. (5). 
The Conception and Limits of Anthropology, by F. Tocco. (6). Bib- 
liography, (by A. Valdarnini and L. Ferri). Review of Foreign Phi- 
losophy. Recent Publications. Part 3.—Contents.—(1). Transactions 
of the Society, &c. (2). New Prolegomena to every present and future 
Metaphysics, by T. Mamiani. (3). Upon a Preliminary Question in 
Every Philosophy, by G. M. Bertini. (4). Anthropology and Peda- 
gogy, by F. Bonatelli. (5). The Dialectic Unity according to the An- 
cients and Moderns, by B. Labanca. (6). Bibliography, Review of 
Foreign Philosophy. Recent Publications, M. J. H, 


Die ae fuer Philosophie und Philosophische Kritik. Edited 
Ld Dr. J. H. v. Fichte, Dr. Hermann Ulrici, and Dr. J. U. Wirth. 
alle: E. E. M. Pfeffer. 


We translate the table of contents of the 66th volume of this ably ed- 


ited periodical: 1, Dr. A. Dorner on the Principles of Kantian Ethics 
continued ; 2, Prof. E. Grapengiesser’s third and last article on The 
Transcendental Deduction; Kant and Fries (with references to the 
works of J. Bona Meyer, O. Liebmann, Kuno Fischer, Ed. Zeller, 
' Herm. Cohen and Edm. Montgomery); 3, Dr. J. Wolff’s third article 
on The Platonic Dialectic, its Nature and Worth for Human Know- 
ledge ; 4, Unprinted Correspondence of Kant and Fichte, communica- 


ted by Prof. Teichmueller at Dorpat; 5, Dr. J. Wolff on the Platonic 
Dialectic as method. 


The most important book reviews are the following: By Prof. 
Erdmann of Prof. K. Werner (a) on the Psychology of William of 
Auvergne, and (b) on His Relation to the Platonists of the Twelfth 
Century, also (c) on The Cosmology and Natural Science of the 
Schoolmen of the Middle Ages. By Dr. H. Siebeck of G. Teich- 
mueller’s History of the Idea of the tapovoia. By Dr. Wirth of 
Dr. Ed. Pfleiderer’s Empiricism and Scepticism in David Hume’s 
Philosophy, as the final sundering of the English mental, moral and 
religious sciences. By Dr. P. Schuster of H. Siebeck’s Investigations 
of Greek Philosophy. By Prof. Ulrici (a) of the Province of Logic, 
with special reference to E. Sigwart’s Logic ; (b) of Kant’s treatise on 
the Power of the Heart to achieve the mastery over its abnormal feel- 
ings by mere resolution (of the will); (c) of T. K. Abbott’s translation 
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of Kant’s Theory of Ethics or Practical Philosophy; (d) of B. P. 
Bowne’s Examination of the Philosophy of Herbert Spencer; (e) of 
Robert Flint’s Philosophy of History in France and Germany ; (/) of 
G. 8. Morris’s translation of Ueberweg’s History of Philosophy. Ry 
Dr. von. Fichte of Maximilian Perty’s Anthropology as the Science 
of the Corporeal and Spiritual Nature of Man, second article. By 
Dr. Pfleiderer of Idealism and Realism as found in Baumann’s “Phi- 
losophy as the Means of Orienting one’s self in Regard to the World.” 
By Dr. A. Richter (a) of Franz Hoffman’s Philosophical Writings ; 
(b) of Demetrius von Glinka’s “Human Society in its Relations to 
Freedom and Law (Rechts);” (c) of Carl D. A. Roeder’s edition of Carl 
Chr. Fr. Krause’s Lectures on the Philosophy of Law, (Rechts). Ap- 
pendix: Adolph Steudel’s Reply to Dr. Schwartz on the Question of 
Monism and Dualism. 


1 Verhandlungen der ag ae Gesellschaft zu Berlin. Erstes Heft. Leip- 
zig: Erich Koschny, 1875. 


Contents.—(1) Professor A. Lasson’s lecture on Mechanism and Tel- 
eology, delivered before the Philosophical Society of Berlin, Sept. 26, 
1874. (2). Dr. Frederich’s Lecture on The Principles of Critical Ideal- 
ism, delivered at the session of the society Oct. 31, 1874. A brief re- 
port also is made of the discussions which took place at the close of 
the lectures. 

The second part of the same work contains (1) Professor Michelet’s 
Lecture on Idealism and Realism, delivered at the session March 27, 
1875. (2). Dr. A. Vogel’s Lecture on the Problem of Matter, delivered 
at the session April 24, 1875. It is the intention of the society to con- 
tinue the publication of its proceedings, and a committee of editors 
composed of Dr. Ascherson, Dr. Frederichs and Dr. von Kirchmann, 
is appointed to take charge of the preparation of the work. Inasmuch 
as the members of the society represent the greatest diversity in their 
philosophical views, their discussions are rendered all the more inter- 
esting. We notice among the names of the participants in these dis- 
cussions those of von Kirchmann and von Heydebreck, besides those 
of the lecturers before named. 


Philosophische Monatshefte unter Mitwirkung von Dr. F. Ascherson und Dr. 


J. Bergmann, redigirt und herausgegeben von Dr. E. Bratuscheck. Leip- 
zig: Erich Koschny, 1876. 


The ten numbers of the twelfth volume, 1875, have been received. 
We translate from the rich table of contents the following: 

I. TREATISES published during the year: 1, on Positivism in Sci- 
ence, by Prof. E. Bratuscheck of Giessen; 2, on the Study of the Hu- 
man Sciences, of Society and the State, by Prof. W. Dilthey of Bres- 
lau; 3, The Philosophy of Religion of Averroes, by Prof. Merx of 
Heidelberg ; 4, The Present Attitude of the Cosmological Problem, 
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by Dr. H. Vaihinger of Leipzig; 5, The Law of Codification, by Prof. 
Merx; 6, Arthur Schopenhauer, by D. José del Perojo of Madrid ; 
7, An Investigation of the Perceptibility of Phenomena, and of the 
Imperceptibility of Essence, by Maximilian Drossbach of Donau- 
woerth ; 8, Correction of a Mistake on the part of a Translator and 
Expounder of Plato, by Dr. Wiegand of Giessen. 

Il. Boox REviEws—(a) Relating to the Philosophical Theory of 
the World ; 1 and 2, Edm. Pfleiderer and Prof. Wundt, The Province 
of Philosophy in the Present Time; 3, Dr. von Kirchmann on the 
Principle of Religion; 4, Rev. Kluge, Philosophical Fragments ; 5, 
Dr. Strauss and Belief in Miracles; 6, Dr. Vitringa, Man as Animal 
and Spiritual Being. (b) Relating to the History of Philosophy; 1, 
Prof. Rud. Eucken on the Value of the History of Philosophy ; 2, 
Prof. George S. Morris’s translation of Ueberweg’s History of Phi- 
losophy ; 3, Prof. Alfr. Weber’s History of European Philosophy ; 4, 
Robt. Zimmermann, Kant and Positivism; 5, Prof. Carriere and Count 
von Bothmer; 6, Rev. Pétter, History of Philcsophy, and The Per- 
sonal God and the World; 7, Thilo on Herbart’s Claim as a Philoso- 
pher; 8, Dr. Duehring, Critical History of Philosophy ; 9, Prof. Ros- 
enkranz’s “New Studies ;” 10, Dr. Wiegand, Literature of the Letters 
of Plato. (c) Relating to Psychology; 1, Prof. Brentano, Psychology 
from an Empirical Standpoint; 2, Ochorowics, Conditions of Con- 
sciousness. (d) Relating to Logic: Prof. Harms, The Reform of 
Logic. (e) Relating to Modern Nature-Philosophy: Alex. Waissner, 
The Atom. (f) Tothe Philosophy of History; Prof. Flint’s Philos- 
ophy of History in Europe. (g) Yo Religious Questions: 1, Dr. 
Asmus, The Indo-Germanic Religion ; 2, Prof. Grau, Origin and Goal 
of our Culture-Development. 

Besides these there are many notices of books and periodicals ; many 
discussions of questions of current interest. We notethat Dr. Porter 
of Yale College contributes three articles on Philosophy in North 
America. There are excellent indexes of current philosophical litera- 
ture, as well as of notices and reviews of philosophical works appear- 
ing in contemporary journals. 


Mind, a Quarterly Review of Psychology and Philosophy. Edited by George 
Croom Robertson, M. A., Professor of Logic and Mental Philosophy in 
University College, London. London, Williams & Norgate. No. 1, Jan... 
1876. 


Our readers will? greet with cordial interest the appearance of a new 
philosophical journal in the English language. The first number of 
the new enterprise is before us with the follwing table of contents: 

Preparatory Words by the Editor. 

The Comparative Psychology of Man, by Herbert Spencer. 

Physiological Psychology in Germany, by James Sully. 

Consistency and Real Inference, by John Venn. 
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‘The Theory of Evolution in its Application to Practice, by Henry 
‘Sidgwick. 

Philosophy and Science, by Shadworth H. Hodgson. 
Philosephy at Oxford, by the Rector of Lincoln College. 
Early Life of James Mill, by Professor Bain. 


Critical Notices, Reports, Notes, &c., by G. H. Lewes, Professor 
Flint, J. G. McKendrick, Professor T. M. Lindsay, and others ; Books 
of the Quarter and News, including notices of Brentano’s Empirical 
Psychology, Lassana’s Physiology of the Nervous Centres of the En- 
cephalon, Hughlings Jackson’s Researches on the Nervous System, 
Spencer’s Principles of Sociology, and Cairne’s Logical Method of Po- 
litical Economy ; Reports on physiological journals and German phi- 
Josophical journals, Psychology in Holland, &c., &c. 

We insert the prospectus, which gives account of the scope and 
design of “ Mind.”’ 

MIND will be an organ for the publicatiou of original researches, and 
a critical record of the progress made in Psychology and Philosophy. 

Psychology, while drawing its fundamental data from subjective 
consciousness, will be understood in the widest sense, as covering all 
related lines of objective inquiry. Thus, due prominence will be 
given to the physiological investigation of Nerve-structures. At the 
same time, Language and all other natural expressions or products of 
mind, Insanity and all other abnormal mental phases, the Manners 
and Customs of Races as eyincing their mental nature, mind as exhib- 
ited in Animals generally—much of what is meant by Anthropology 
and all that is meant by Comparative Psychology—will come within 
the scope of the Review. 

Beyond Psychology, account will be taken of Logic, Aisthetics and 
Ethics, the theory of mental functions being naturally followed by the 
doctrine of their regulation. 

The practical application of psychological theory to Education will 
receive the attention it so urgently claims at the present time. 

For the rest, “Mind” will be occupied with general Philosophy. 
Even as a scientific journal, it cannot evade ultimate questions of the 
philosophical order, suggested as these are with peculiar directness by 
psychological inquiry. There is, also, a function truly philosophical 
which only the investigator of mind is ina positionto discharge, the 
task, namely, of collating and sifting the results of the special scien- 
ces with a view alike to insight and conduct. But “Mind” will, far- 
ther, expressly seek to foster thought of bold sweep—sweep that can 
never be too bold, so be that it starts from a well ascertained ground 
of experience, and looks to come again there to rest. 


Nor, in this connection, will the History of Philosophy be over- 
looked: whether as.it involves the critical appreciation of the sys- 
tems of thought, more or less speculative, which eager minds in every 
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age haye been impelled to frame; or as it seeks to understand impor- 
tant thinkers in the record of their lives; or, finally, as it may take 
note of what is being done or left undone in the present day at the 
intellectual centres where thought and inquiry should be most active. 

“Mind” will include among its contributors some of the foremost 
workers in psychology and philosophy on the Continent and in Amer- 
ica. 

Writers will sign, and be alone responsible for, their contributions. 
“Mind” will not be the organ of any philosophical school, unless it 
be held the mark of a school to give prominence to psychological in- 

uiry. 
‘ Correspondence will be printed if it communicates new facts of 
scientific importance or expresses reasoned opinions. 

“ Mind” will be published quarterly on the first of January, April, 
July, and October, and may be purchased of all booksellers at 3s per 
number. 

Revue Philosophique de la France et de I’ étranger, dirigée par Th. 

Ribot. Premiere Année. 1. Janvier, 1876. Paris: Libraire Germer 

Bailliére et Cie. 


Cotemporaneous with the appearance of “Mind,” the English or- 
gan of Psychology and Mental-Philosophy, appears a philosophical 
review in France, devoted mainly to the same movement. While the 
former is a quarterly, however, the latter is a monthly, each number 
being of the same size as a number of the JOURNAL OF SPECULATIVE 
PuiLosopHy. The contents of the first two numbers are as follows : 

January, 1876, No.1: (a) Preface; (6) H. Taine on the Acquisi- 
tion of Language by Infants and Primitive Races; (c) P. Janet on 
Final Causes; (d) Herbert Spencer on a Comparative Psychology of 
Man; (e) Analyses and Notices: (1) Horwicz’s Psychological Anal- 
yses upon Physiological Bases ; (2) Despine’s De La Folie, &c.; (3) 
Schmitz-Dumont’s “ Time and Space” ; (4) Giraud Teulon’s “ Origin 
of the Family” ; (5) Guarin de Vitry’s Sketch of Sociology ; (6) Kuno 
Fischer’s Francis Bacon. (f) Reviews of Foreign Periodicals: (1) 
Philosophische Monatshefte; (2) Zeitschrift fuer Philosophie und 
Philosophische Kritik. (g) Bibliography and announcements. 

February, 1876, No. 2. (a) W. Wundton the Mission of Philosophy 
in the Present Time; (b) Ch. Bénard on Contemporary Aesthetics in 
Germany ; (c) G. H. Lewes on the Hypothesis of the Specific Energy 
of the Nerves; (d) P. Tannery on the Nuptial Number in Plato; 
(e) Analyses and Notices: (1) of W. Wundt’s Influence of Philosophy 
upon Experimental Science ; (2) of E. von Hartmann’s Religion of the 
Future ; (3) of A. Lemoine’s Habit and Instinct ; (4) of A. Brentano’s 
Empirical Psychology ; (5) of J. H. Jackson’s Localization of Cerebral 
Movement. (jf) Reviews of Foreign Periodicals: (1) Mind, a Quar- 
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terly Review of Psychology and Philosophy ; (2) The Journal of Spec- 
ulative Philosophy; (8) Notes and Announcements. 

In his preface the editor announces that his review will be open to 
all schools of philosophy. It proposes to give a complete and exact 
view of the actual movement in philosophy, without exclusiveness or 
special proclivity towards any one school. It offers a neutral ground 
for writers of all classes, upon which they can present their systems 
for criticism and study. Here, therefore, is an opportunity afforded 
for the removal of wrong impressions and for fair, impartial judg- 
ment. While, therefore, eclecticism is avoided as of no value, it gives 
room to each school to represent its claims. There is Positivism, the 
Experimental School of France, Germany and England, the Critical 
School following Kant, and Spiritualism inspired by Maine de Bi- 
ran. Of the questions which the editor hopes to discuss he names the 
following: Psychology in its connection with Anatomy and Physiol- 
ogy, Mental Pathology, History and Anthropology. Logic and 
Esthetics are regarded as departments of Psychology, “the 
former studving the mechanism of the human reason, the latter 
a certain form of pleasure — that which the beautiful excites in 
us.”” Ethics—relating to human actions is to be discussed in its rela- 
tion to religion, to positive science, to social and natural bases. The 
theories of natural science will be examined in the light of Philoso- 
phy, especially those relating to the principle of the correlation of 
forces, to the hypothesis of evolution, to chemical theories and to 
theories of Life. Finally, the questions regarding the possibility of 
Metaphysics as a Science. Meanwhile the Review is to demand of 
Metaphysicians the facts on which they base their conclusions, being 
convinced that no one can neglect experience without running the 
danger of basing himself upon creations of his imagination and upon 
mystical effusions; but a pure Empiricism it avoids. Its great value 
to French thought will be manifest in its influence in behalf of a more 
thorough study of the previous works in each department. The la- 
bor of solitary students who waste their time in goivg over useless 
and sterile investigations will be spared. Oriented by the history of 
Philosophy each will make the best use ot his time and opportunities. 

A very interesting list of articles is advertised for the future num- 
bers, and we shall gladly lay before our readers from time to time an 
account of the progress of this and the English journal (“ MIND,”) to- 
gether with some notice of the contents of the several discussions. 


Metaphysics ; or the Science of Perception. By John Miller, Princeton, N. J x 
426 pages, 8vo. New York: Dodd & Mead, 1875. 


This work, within the compass of a single volume, treats the mind 
in all its aspects, theoretical, practical, and divine: Book-.I. investi- 
gates “ Psychology, or the Science of Perception as Such”; Book IL., 
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“Logic, or the Science of Perception as Knowledge”; Book IIL., 

' « Ontology, or the Science of Perception as the Knowledge of Being; ” 
Book IV., “ Pathics, or the Science of Perception as Emotion” 
(aesthetical and moral); Book V., “ Theology, or the Science of Per- 
ception as Knowledge of the Being of a God.” 

The author says at the outset: “It is a doctrine of this book that 
there are no simple ideas. It has been a usual doctrine that simple 
ideas cannot be defined. It is a doctrine of this book that no ideas 
can be defined ; that definition is a near approach to a boundary ; and 
hence the endless lists; no thought ever having attracted much dis- 
cussion without great vagrancy in defining it; that vagrancy being 
greatly increased as thought wanders off from the concrete ; abstract 
thought, and, above all, speculative thought, being endlessly t sea, 
and hard to fix by any understood limits.” 

With this view, we see why he has given so wide a scope to the 
word “ Metaphysics.”? Wolff made it include only theoretical philos- 
ophy with four divisions: (1) Ontolegy, (2) Cosmology, (3) Rational 
Psychology, and (4) Natural Theology. The philosophy of ethics, eco- 
nomics and politics he includes under “ practical philosophy,’’ i. e., 
the philosophy of the will. Co-ordinate with metaphvsics and prac- 
tical philosophy, he makes logic a third discipline treating of that 
which appertains to the g.neral use of reason. Thus with the excep- 
tion of cosmology (fragments of which are to be found in his fourth 
and fifth books) Mr. Miller treats the entire field of philosophy as fall- 
ing within the province of metaphysics. He holds perception to be all in 
all in philosophy, there being “ nothing consciously in the mind but per- 
ception ;” “nothing intuitively known but perception”; hence no 
being cognized except as perception; that ‘‘emotion is numerically 
the same as perception; that “unless God is perception He is not in- 
tuitively known.” Agreeing with Berkeley he maxes all esse to be 
percipt. But when he makes will to be only a species of perception, 
and explains attention by the law of the strongest emotion, he encoun- 
ters a difficulty which he seems unable to surmount: Perception is 
not morally good or bad; and to make volition a species of percep- 
tion is to deprive it of responsibility and render virtue impossible. 

The author has taken great pains to present the results of the prin- 
ciples and method of which we have a glimpse in the above, in a pop- 
ular colloquial style, so as to attract and hold the common reader. 


Philosophy of Trinitarian Doctrine: A Contribution to Theological Progress 
and Reform. By Rev. A. G. Pease, Rutland, Vt. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1875; pp. XII., 183. 


This little volume, the fruit of the thoughtful and loving medita- 
tions of one long separated from the active affairs of life by painful 
disease, has, it is true, on the face of it, apparently a theological, 
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rather than a philosophical, bearing. The work is, to a considerable 
extent, an exegesis of verses in the Gospel of St.John. But this exege- - 
sis is philosophical. It aims at real explanation. It would facilitate 
rational comprehension. Proceeding on the evident assumption that 
a revelation to man is to be received with all man’s faculties, and is 
therefore to be apprehended with the reason, just as much as (though 
not more than) it is to be taken up into the heart and life, the author, 
whose thoughts run in sympathy with the best philosophical idealism 
of the world. seeks to show the organic relation between God the 
Father, the Word His Son, and the world (more especially, humanity, 
which lovingly receives the Word). It is not the place, in a philosoph- 
ical journal, to discuss the bearings of a work like this on dogmatic 
theology. Bnt every thoughtful reader will find the book in a high 
degree mentally stimulating and in the best sense practically helpful. 
In “a Plain Word with Prof. Tyndall,” at the end of the volume, 
Mr. Pease tersely and plainly expresses what he terms the “ Gist of 
the [assumed] controversy”? between science and religion. 4G. s. M. 


The Influence of Descartes on Metaphysical Speculation in England. By W. 
Cunningham, B. A., Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. Liverpool : 
Printed by T. Brakell, Cook Street. 1875. 


An excellent monograph which shows both powers ot thought and 
a philosophical erudition very unusual in the English metaphysical 
literature of the present time. In an introduction the author elabo- 
rates the speculative principles which govern his work. His first 
chapter is devoted to discussing the “ Internal Connection of the Va- 
rious Systems.” Next he passes to Descartes and gives an exhaustive 
review of the Cartesian philosophy. The succeeding chapters are: 
The Contemporaries of Descartes ; John Locke and his School; Geo. 
Berkeley ; Davié Hume. These writers are discussed in their rela- 
tion to Descartes mainly. The fundamental stand-point of the author 
can be seen when he states the central principle to be “ the Notion and 
its Moments.” An acquaintance with the best German works which 
treat of his subject is a leading feature. D. J.S. 


Notice to Shakespearian Students.—We deem it our duty to call 
attention to the remarkable work of Dr. Alexander Schmidt of Kén- 
igsberg, Prussia, entitled ‘“‘Shakespeare-Lexicon, a Complete Diétion- 
ary of all the Words, Phrases and Constructions in the Works of the 
Poet.” It is our opinion that Dr. Schmidt has furnished here the most 
important contribution yet made to Shakespearian literature. 

DI. 
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